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NOTE 

This  little  work  is  not  a  history  of  the  Order 
of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  but  was 
written  by  a  member  of  the  community,  during 
a  long  convalescence,  with  the  hope  that  the 
incidents  related  herein  may  be  the  cause  of 
inspiration  to  others. 

Other  documents  and  articles  not  mentioned 
in  this  book  are  stored  in  the  archives  of  the 
Mother  House  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


To 

Mary  Immaculate 

Mother  Of  The  Word  Incarnate, 

And 

In  Grateful  Remembrance 

Of  The  Mercies  Of  Her  Divine  Son 

Granted  In 

The  Providence  Of  His  Sacred  Heart 

This  Lyittle  Work  Is  Dedicated 

Th:^  Author 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

If  I  have  undertaken  this  little  work,  it  is  not  because  I 
consider  myself  as  capable,  but  I  have  confidence  that  the  Lord 
will  aid  me  to  say  something  about  God,  who,  in  His  mercy  and 
providence,  hath  looked  upon  the  lowly. 

To  write  a  history  with  full  detail  of  the  lives  of  the  noble 
souls  that  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Order  since  its  establishment, 
would  fill  several  volumes. 

AMiile  it  is  Avell  knovv'n  that  nearly  every  Order  or  Congre- 
gation has  been  founded  in  poverty  and  has  suffered  much  priva- 
tion, the  Oblates  have  had  trials  to  face  and  obstacles  to 
overcome  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Now,  dear  reader,  after  you  have  read  this  little  work,  if 
you  have  been  edified  of  your  charity,  say  one  "Ave"  for, 

Yours  at  the  "Foot  of  the  Cross," 

AN  OBLATE. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  brief  historical  account  of  the  beginning  and  growth 
of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  will  be  a  revelation  to  many 
of  what  a  band  of  heroic  colored  women  have  done  for  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  improvement  of  their  own  race.  They 
have  made  the  American  Commonwealth  their  debtor,  as  the 
results  accomplished  and  the  change  wrought  in  those  who  have 
gone  forth  from  their  homes  and  schools  show  the  transforming 
power  of  religion  and  education.  The  Church,  by  her  approval 
of  their  institute,  and  her  encouragement  of  their  efforts,  acknowl- 
edges them  as  a  power  for  good,  and  has  welcomed  them  as 
workers  in  a  portion  of  the  Master's  vineyard,  where  the  harvest 
is  great  but  the  laborers  few. 

Like  members  of  all  religious  orders,  bound  by  the  triple 
ties  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  to  a  life  of  self-sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  souls  and  the  uplift  of  humanity,  loyally  and 
faithfully  have  they  ever  met  the  expectations  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  their  existence  as  a  religious  institute.  Oblates  of 
Providence  they  have  indeed  been,  for  Divine  Providence  has 
guarded  and  cared  for  them  in  an  unusual  degree,  as  the  perusal  of 
this  little  work  will  show.  They  have  known  poverty  and  want ; 
they  have  passed  through  periods  of  opposition  and  mistrust; 
neglect  and  mere  tolerance  has  been  their  lot.  It  is  well  it  has 
been  so ;  it  has  made  them  like  the  Master  they  serve.  He  has 
marked  their  work  with  His  Cross,  and  so  recognizes  them  as 
His  own. 

This  simple,  unpretentious  narration  by  one  of  their  own 
members  of  the  foundation  and  development  of  their  work,  and 
the  sketches  of  the  lives  of  former  and  present  Superiors,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  prove  another  act  of  that  Divine  Providence  that  has 
been  so  bountiful  toward  them,  to  make  them  better  known  and 
win  for  them  new  friends  that  their  work  may  continue  the 
steady  increase  of  the  past. 


OBLATE  SISTERS   OF  PROVIDENCE 

Founded  in  the  United  States  in  1829. 

First  Ordkr  of  Coi^ored  Sisters  in  the  United  States, 

Mother  House,  Chase  Street  and  Forrest  Place, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

This  congregation  of  Sisters  was  established  in  Baltimore, 
June  5,  1829.  Considering  the  time — over  thirty  years  before 
the  Civil  War,  that  emancipated  the  slave,  and  considering  the 
place,  within  the  borders  of  the  South,  where  at  that  time  the 
negroes  were  treated  as  human  chatties — the  institute  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  motherly  love  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
African  people,  its  confidence  in  their  virtue,  when  divinely  called 
to  practice  the  counsels  of  perfection,  and  its  zeal  for  their 
advancement  in  morality  and  wisdom.  The  founder  was  Rev- 
erend Tames  Hector  Nicolas  Joubert  de  la  Mirraille,  born  in 
France,  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  September  6,  1777. 

The  Founder's  Life 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  sent  to  San  Domingo,  where  he 
became  a  victim  of  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  that  island. 
He  barely  escaped  with  his  life  and  was  the  only  survivor  of  his 
family.  He  reached  Baltimore  in  1804  and  entered  St.  Mary's 
Seminary.  After  finishing  his  studies  he  was  ordained  a  priest, 
the  thirteenth  student  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood in  that  school  of  sanctity  and  science. 

He  joined  the  Sulpician  Society,  and  in  a  spirit  of  charity, 
resolved  to  do  all  in  his  sacerdotal  power  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  race  that  had  so  greviously  injured  him. 

While  Father  Joubert  w^as  procurator  of  the  Seminary 
(1825)  he  had  charge  of  the  lower  chapel,  which  v/as  open  to  the 
public,  and  there  taught  a  Sunday-school  class  of  colored  chil- 
dren. Seeing  how  very  ignorant  they  were  and  how  little  instruc- 
tion could  be  given  them  in  one  hour  a  week,  he  conceived  the 
project  of  founding  a  sisterhood  of  their  own  people  for  their 
education.  But  it  seemed  visionary,  for  where  could  he  find  the 
pious  young  women  needed  for  it  who  would  consent  to  persevere 


in  virginity,  and  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  meagre  support 
to  be  derived  from  teaching  the  poorest  of  the  poor?  Never- 
theless, the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  little  ones  under  his  care 
urged  him  on  and  he  consulted  his  friends,  Fathers  Tessier  and 
Babarde. 

The  First  Members  of  the  Order. 

They  not  only  encouraged  him  but  also  gave  him  the 
addresses  of  four  young  women,  Elizabeth  Lange,  Marie  Rose 
Boegne,  Mary  Magdalene  Balas  and  Marie  Theresa  Duchemin, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  entertained  the  desire  of  consecrating 
themselves  to  God,  and  who  were  teaching  a  small  private  school 
of  their  own. 

Father  Joubert  visited  them  and  easily  obtained  their  joyful 
consent  to  become  the  corner-stone  of  the  proposed  institute. 
This  was  in  June,  1825,  the  date  of  the  first  meeting,  when  the 
resolutions  were  formed  to  establish  this  community. 

After  the  approval  of  the  Archbishops  Marechal  and  Whit- 
field had  been  secured,  the  four  novices,  on  June  13,  1829,  went 
to  live  in  a  rented  house  in  St.  Mary's  Court,  together  with  eleven 
boarders  and  nine  day  scholars.  The  four  spiritual  daughters 
of  Father  Tessier  received  provisional  regulations  from  the 
founder,  who  next  set  to  work  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  rule 
for  them.  As  soon  as  these  were  completed  they  were  submitted, 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Father  Tessier,  to  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop,  whose  official  approbation  of  them  was 
signed  on  June  5,  1829,  and  is  as  follows : 

''Reverend  M.  Joubert : 

"Having  read  attentively  the  foregoing  rules  formed  for  the 
Oblates  of  Providence,  I  give  you  my  entire  approbation  as  to 
their  being  adopted  by  that  religious  order,  and  at  the  same  time 
highly  approve  of  so  useful  an  institution  which  promises  to  be 
a  very  beneficial  one  to  religion  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

'7AMES,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
"All  for  the  greater  honor  and  glory  of  God." 

The  four  novices  made  their  vows  on  June  2,  1829,  during  a 
Mass  celebrated  by  Father  Joubert,  at  an  altar  erected  in  their 
school-room. 

Their  First  Home 

So  many  pupils  flocked  to  the  Sisters  that  they  soon  had  to 
find  more  accommodations,  and  they  rented  a  dwelling  on  Georg*e 
Street,  near  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  house  on  George  Street 
was  occupied  only  a  few  months.     When  it  was  about  to  be  given 
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REV.    JACQUES    HECTOR    NICOLAS    JOUBERT    DE    LA    MURAILLE 
Founder  of  Oblate   Sisters  of   Providence 


up,  Dr.  Chatard,  grandfather  of  Rt.  Reverend  F.  S.  Chatard, 
D.  D.,  the  present  Bishop  of  Indianapolis,  offered  Father  Joubert 
a  dwelling  on  Richmond  Street.  An  agreement  was  reached  and 
the  Sisters  moved,  on  December  21st,  to  their  new  domicile. 

The  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  have  been  attended  by  a 
Dr.  Chatard  to  the  third  generation.  Dr.  Chatard's  family,  and 
many  of  the  wealthiest  Catholic  families  of  Maryland,  were 
friends  and  benefactors  of  Father  Joubert  and  the  Sisters. 

Prophecy  Fulfilled 

October  28,  1829,  Bishop  Fla'get  predicted  that  the  Sisters, 
then  four  in  number,  would  increase  to  twelve  within  two  years. 
The  prophecy  of  Bishop  Flaget  came  true  on  October  19,  1831. 
On  that  day  the  twelfth  Sister  entered.  It  was  red-letter  day  in 
the  annals  of  the  order. 

The  Holy  See  approved  the  institution  by  a  rescript  dated 
October  2,  1831.  The  glad  tidings  did  not  reach  Baltimore  until 
April  of  the  following  year. 

March  22,  1832,  a  letter  dated  November  22,  1831,  was 
received  from  Reverend  M.  Kohlman,  member  of  the  Roman 
College.  This  was  an  answer  in  reply  to  two  letters,  written  in 
August,  by  Reverend  W.  Wheelan,  of  Baltimore.  The  news  was 
welcomed  by  the  founder  and  the  Sisters  with  heartfelt  joy.  The 
Archbishop,  who  had  been  asked  by  Father  Joubert  for  permis- 
sion to  have  the  Blessed  Sacrament  permanently  in  the  Oblates' 
Chapel,  answered : 

"They  are  now  recognized  by  the  Holy  See.  I  cannot  refuse 
this  favor.  They  are  now  entire  religious.  There  will  be  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  I  permitted  their  establishment,  but  today 
behold  them  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  It  is  no  trifling  matter. 
May  these  good  women,  whom  I  esteem  greatly,  continue  to  make 
themselves  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  graces  of  God." 

Death  of  Father  Joubert 

"Pretiosa  in  conspectu  Domini  mors  sanctorum  ejus." 
("Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints.") 
— Psalm  115,  V  15. 

Father  Joubert's  health  commenced  to  fail  in  the  year  1838, 
He  endured  much  suffering.  But  to  the  last  his  constant  care 
was  for  the  Sisterhood  which  he  had  founded.  When  he  was 
too  ill  to  attend  the  convent,  he  sent  Fathers  Deluol,  Hickey, 
Verot,  Fredet  and  others,  at  different  times,  to  say  Mass  for  the 
Sisters  and  to  direct  them  and  their  pupils.  After  five  years  of 
increasing  pains  he  died  in  peace  on  November  5,  1843.  The 
Reverend   Deluol,    Superior    of   St.    Mary's    Seminary,    took   a 
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parental  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Oblate  community  in  its 
bereavement,  and  assured  the  Sisters  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  continue  the  good  work. 

Three  Sisters  Desert  the  Order 

After  the  death  of  the  founder  some  of  the  Sisters  felt  as  if 
they  and  their  institute  would  be  abandoned.  This  thought 
moved  Sister  Theresa  and  Sister  Ann  Constance,  two  of  the  first 
founders,  to  leave  the  order. 

About  the  year  1843,  Reverend  Father  Louis  Gilet,  a  Belgium 
Redemptorist,  who  a  short  time  before  had  come  to  this  country, 
gave  a  Mission  to  the  French  Catholics  of  Baltimore  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  and  there  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Bishop  LeFevre,  then  Coadjutor  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  who  had  come  to  Baltimore  to  obtain  aid  for  his 
Diocese.  The  Bishop  invited  Father  Gilet  to  give  a  course  of 
Missions  in  the  Diocese  of  Detroit,  then  to  settle  in  Michigan,  or 
wherever  he  chose. 

In  Baltimore  Father  Gilet  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sister 
Theresa  and  Sister  Ann  Constance.  Having  conceived  the  idea 
of  forming  a  congregation  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  in 
Monroe,  he  agreed  with  the  two  Sisters  that  they  should  leave 
the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  and  go  to  Michigan  to  begin 
a  separate  congregation,  which  they  did  two  years  after.  They 
arrived  in  Monroe  in  September,  1845,  where  Father  Gilet  had 
settled. 

Father  Gilet  and  the  saintly  Father  Francis  Poilvache  began 
the  foundation  of  the  new  order.  Other  members  soon  joined 
them.  A  Sister  Stanislaus  also  left  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence to  follow  the  two  Sisters  to  Michigan ;  not  being  received, 
she  returned  to  the  world. 

vSister  Theresa  and  Sister  Ann  Constance  died  in  West- 
chester, Pennsylvania.  After  this  break  in  the  order  the  Oblates' 
school  declined.  So  few  pupils  came  to  them  that  the  Sisters 
were  no  longer  able  to  provide  the  commonest  necessities  of  life. 
In  their  distress  they  turned  to  needlework,  and  by  their  fine 
sewing  they  were  enabled  to  earn  bread  for  themselves  and  to 
keep  shelter  over  their  heads. 

Under  a  Cloud 

"Beati  omnes  qui  confidunt  in  Eo."  (Blessed  are  all  they 
that  trust  in  Him.") — Psalm  2,  v  13. 

A  storm  was  gathering  that  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  institution.  Archbishop  Eccleston  was  not  well  disposed 
toward  it.     Several  other  clergymen  who  had  formerly  viewed 
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the  formation  of  the  society  with  approval  now  entertained  doubts 
as  to  its  utility.  Some  even  expressed  the  opinion  that  "good 
servants  were  needed,"  hinting  at  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
munity. The  death  of  the  founder  they  thought  available  as 
an  opportunity  to  destroy  his  work.  If  no  one  else  would  take 
it  up  it  must  perish. 

■  The  Sulpicians  did  not  care  to  keep  the  responsibility  of  the 
Sisterhood,  in  view  of  the  disfavor  into  which  it  had  fallen  with 
the  diocesan  authorities.  They  accordingly  withdrew  from  its 
direction.  Then  were  the  Oblates  apparently  deserted  by  God 
and  man.  Without  the  Episcopal  good  will,  without  the  coun- 
tenance of  most  of  the  pastors  of 'the  city,  without  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  Chaplain,  the  Sisters  could  only  suffer  in  silence  and 
await  the  end. 

A  Friend  in  Need 

In  the  desolation  and  grief  of  the  Sisters,  Providence  sent 
them  a  friend,  who  courageously  led  them  out  of  the  land  of 
darkness.  The  saintly  Father  Neuman,  who  was  then  provincial 
of  the  Redemptorists,  heard  of  their  forlorn  condition  and  had 
compassion  on  them.  He  permitted  Fathers  Chackert  and 
Smulders  to  preach  a  retreat  for  them  in  the  fall  of  1845,  a  con- 
solation of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  three  years.  They 
had  Mass  only  once  a  month  for  the  renewal  of  the  Sacred 
Species,  or  whenever  a  strange  priest  in  town  had  the  charity  to 
offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  them. 

In  1846  Father  Neuman  himself  undertook  to  hear  the  con- 
fessions of  the  Sisters,  and  inspired  them  with  courage  to  perse- 
vere in  their  vocation. 

At  last  the  clouds  over  the  despondent  community  broke  and 
let  in  the  sunshine  of  peace.  In  October,  1847,  the  Reverend 
Thaddeus  Anwander,  C.  SS.  R.,  went,  with  the  approvals  of  his 
superiors,  to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Eccleston  and 
begged  to  be  appointed  director  of  the  Sisters.  He  was  not  well 
received.  "What's  the  use?"  replied  the  Archbishop,  who  had 
been  prejudiced  against  the  society.  But  the  young  Redemptorist 
went  down  on  his  knees  and  said  humbly,  "Most  Reverend 
Father,  only  give  me  your  blessing,  with  your  permission  on 
trial."  The  humility  of  the  priest  touched  the  Archbishop  and 
his  plea  for  merely  a  trial  could  not  well  be  refused.  Before  he 
left  the  house  he  had  official  authority  to  attend  the  Oblates. 
He  began  his  ministration  that  very  day  by  communicating  the 
good  news  to  the  Sisters.  He  was  welcomed  by  them  as  a 
guardian  sent  to  them  from  on  high  to  put  an  end  to  the  storm 
that  had  beaten  on  them  so  long,  and  had  almost  crushed  them 
to  earth. 
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Death  of  Sister  Catherine 

A  few  days  later  Sister  Catherine  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  fatal  illness.  Prostrate  on  her  deathbed,  she  exclaimed : 
*'God  bless  this  sainted  Father.  His  name  is  wonder.  May  he 
do  wonders  for  the  poor  Oblates !"  Then,  after  receiving  the 
last  sacrament,  she  sank  into  unconsciousness  that  terminated 
in  death.  But  her  words  remained  to  cheer  the  community,  and 
her  wish  was  fulfilled ;  Father  Anwander  wrought  a  transforma- 
tion in  the  circumstances  of  the  convent.  When  he  took  charge 
there  were  only  eleven  Sisters,  six  boarders  and  twelve  day  pupils. 
When  he  was  called  away  on  duty,  the  community  had  twenty- 
two  professed  members,  sixty  boarders,  one  hundred  day  scholars 
and  a  school  for  boys  that  numbered  from  fifty  to  sixty  pupils. 

Three  additions  had  been  made  to  their  buildings.  The 
Catholic  colored  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  had  been  formed  into 
a  congregation  by  themselves,  with  a  church  on  Calvert  Street. 
At  the  summons  of  obedience,  Father  Anwander  resigned  the 
directorship  of  the  community  in  May,  1855,  to  go  to  New 
Orleans. 

Reverend  Father  Hofkenschid  at  that  period  was  a  friend 
to  the  Oblates.  He  often  said  Mass  in  their  chapel.  He  exhorted 
them  to  persevere  in  their  vows  and  labors.  He  gave  them 
Father  Prorier  as  their  next  Chaplain.  On  the  death  of  that 
good  priest,  two  years  later.  Father  Vogien  was  appointed  their 
director,  and  after  him  came  Father  Krous. 

In  Charge  of  the  Jesuits 

When  Father  De  Dycker  was  Provincial  of  the  Redemptor- 
ists  he  concluded  to  give  up  the  direction  of  the  Oblates  in  1860. 
As  soon  as  Father  De  Dycker's  resolution  was  made  known  to 
Archbishop  Kenrick,  who  at  that  time  ruled  the  See  of  Balti- 
more, he  requested  the  Jesuits,  whose  college  is  not  far  from 
the  convent,  to  take  up  the  care  of  the  Sisterhood,  as  well  as 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  negro  parish.  They  accepted  the 
mission.  The  Reverend  P.  L,.  Miller,  S.  J.,  was  assigned  to  the 
work. 

The  mantel  of  Joubert,  the  Sulpician,  fell  on  worthy 
shoulders  when  it  descended  to  Miller,  the  Jesuit.  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Sisterhood  the  names  of  three  priests  are  written, 
not  in  perishable  gold,  but  in  everlasting  love  and  veneration. 
They  are  held  in  a  remembrance  that  shall  be  transmitted  down 
to  the  very  last  novice  who  will  ever  join  the  institute. 
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Father  Miller,  S.  J. 

The  new  director  put  his  whole  soul  in  his  new  ministry. 
His  every  thought  was  for  his  humble  flock.  Their  welfare 
was  his  happiness.  The  Sisters,  the  children,  the  people,  were 
his  constant  solicitude.  He  exercised  the  pupils  in  composition, 
examined  them,  instructed  them  in  their  religion  and  helped 
them  prepare  for  their  closing  exercises.  A  school  of  boys  and 
girls  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  opened  the  20th  of  August,  1863. 
A  school  for  girls  and  a  home  for  the  orphans  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  were  opened  January,  1867,  under  Father  Miller's 
direction. 

He  encouraged  the  Sisters  to  add  an  orphanage  to  their 
other  departments  at  the  Mother  House,  and  he  blessed  it  when 
it  was  opened  in  1866.  He  had  the  institution  incorporated  in 
1867,  the  act  being  obtained  from  the  Maryland  Legislature 
through  the  agency  of  Father  Anwander,  who  was  then  stationed 
at  Annapolis. 

Father  Miller's  health  began  to  decline  in  1874.  In  July  he 
took  a  sea  voyage  and  paid  a  visit  to  Holland,  his  native  land. 
During  his  absence  Father  Sourin,  S.  J.,  took  his  place  as  Chap- 
lain. Father  Miller  returned  in  October  and  received  an  ovation 
from  the  Sisters  and  children.  He  had  been  benefited  by  the 
vacation,  but  the  improvement  did  not  last.  By  June,  1875,  he 
could  hardly  walk  to  the  convent.  He  grew  worse  rapidly  after 
that  month,  and  with  one  of  his  last  thoughts  a  blessing  for  the 
Oblates,  he  calmly  expired  September  26,  1877. 

The  Josephite  Fathers  in  Charge 

The  Oblates  are  truly  children  of  Divine  Providence.  They 
had  a  beginning  without  human  planning,  as  much,  in  the  asso- 
ciation and  school  of  the  four  young  women  who  became  the 
first  members.  They  began  their  work  and  increased  in  num- 
bers, practically  without  resources.  When  the  immediate  author- 
ities of  the  Church  forsook  them.  Heaven,  in  unexpected  ways, 
raised  up  advocates  for  them  and  sustained  them  through  that 
fearful  time  of  trial.  With  God's  grace  they  have  achieved  a 
notable  work  for  their  race,  for  themselves  and  for  the  pupils 
whom  they  have  educated  in  virtue  and  knowledge,  in  useful 
handicrafts  and  graceful  accomplishments.  They  are  an  honor 
to  their  religion,  to  their  people  and  to  their  sex. 

In  Baltimore,  corner  of  Chase  Street  and  Brentwood  Avenue, 
for  thirty-three  years  they  have  maintained  an  asylum  for  col- 
ored orphans,  as  well  as  an  academy  for  colored  girls.  ''From 
all  quarters  of  America  the  boarding  school  of  this  convent  has 
attracted  the  daughters  of  prominent  colored  people ;  planters 
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in  the  English,  French  and  Spanish  colonies  of  the  Antilles, 
traders  in  Canada,  and  farmers,  artisans,  etc.,  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union,  many  of  these  people  non-Catholics,  and 
these  young  girls  are  sent  back  as  a  blessing  to  their  families, 
and  not  a  few  as  teachers  of  their  race."  In  a  recent  catalogue 
we  find  the  names  of  pupils  coming  from  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  Cuba. 

To  Reverend  A.  B.  Leeson,  then  Provincial  of  the  Joseph- 
ites,  and  rector  of  St.  Monica's  Church,  Baltimore — one  of  the 
three  set  apart  for  colored  Catholics — the  Oblate  Sisters  are 
especially  grateful.  Under  Father  Leeson's  wise  direction  the 
convent,  as  well  as  the  Orphanage  of  St.  Frances,  were  improved 
and  enlarged ;  the  debt  of  both  institutions  was  materially  les- 
soned, and  the  membership  of  the  community  wonderfully 
increased.  During  this  time  another  Josephite,  at  present  a  resi- 
dent of  Manchester,  England,  Father  J.  H.  Greene,  served  as 
voluntary  chaplain  of  the  convent.  To  the  colored  race  Father 
Greene  was  most  benevolent.  Their  good  natural  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  he  knew  and  respected,  and  during  the  ten  years 
he  edited  "St.  Joseph's  Advocate"  he  was  constant  in  developing 
the  natural  and  supernatural  gifts  of  the  colored  children  of 
Providence.  Richmond  Street  was  being  cut  through  their 
property,  corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  Richmond  Street.  Many 
anxieties  did  the  Oblates  have  to  suffer  and  many  were  the 
obstacles  encountered  before  a  secure  home  was  established. 

Father  Leeson 

Reverend  Father  Leeson's  sudden  death,  which  occurred 
on  November  25th,  1911,  was  a  shock  which  brought  sadness 
to  all.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  the  spiritual  director  of  the 
Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  which  duty  he  fulfilled  faithfully 
until  death. 

By  his  untiring  interest  in  both  the  community  and  children 
he  endeared  himself  to  all. 

The  example  of  his  humility,  his  holiness,  and  the  memory 
of  his  kindness,  will  linger  in  their  grateful  hearts.  After  the 
death  of  Father  Leeson,  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Owen  B.  Cor- 
rigan  became  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Oblate  Sisters,  a  favor 
which  the  Sisters  highly  appreciate. 
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BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  SUPERIORS  OF  THE  ORDER 

Following  the  insurrection  of  San  Domingo  in  1793,  a  large 
number  of  free  colored  people  sought  refuge  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Louisiana  and  Maryland  principally. 

The  first  four  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Oblate  Sisters 
of  Providence  were  members  of  some  of  these  families.  The 
Order  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  is  the  oldest  of  the 
only  two  Orders  of  colored  religious  in  existence. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  the  first  Superioress  of 
the  Order,  who  was  known  in  the  world  as  Elizabeth  Lange,  and 
in  the  Order  as  Mother  Mary.  Previous  to  her  meeting  Father 
Joubert  1825,  she  taught  a  private  school,  and  it  was  by  teaching 
and  fine  sewing  that  she  made  a  livelihood.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Order,  the  Sisters  continued  to  take  in  sewing, 
and  the  practice  is  kept  up  to  this  day.  Mother  Mary  nearly 
always  used  the  French  language ;  she  spoke  English  rather 
imperfect,  for  it  seems  that  she  had  always  associated  with  the 
French  people  from  her  colony. 

Mother  Mary  was  Superior  of  the  Order  from  1829  to  1832, 
and  again  from  1835  to  1841.  She  was  for  a  number  of  years 
Mistress  of  Novices.  She  celebrated  her  Golden  Jubilee,  which 
WcfS  also  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Order,  1878. 

She  always  felt  thankful  to  God  for  Father  Joubert's 
inspiration.    She  died  February  3,  1882. 

The   second  Superioress  of  the   Order  waa  Mother .Mary 

Frances  Balas,  who  served  a  term  of  three  years.  Little  is 
known  of  her  early  life.  She  also  was  French  and  born  at 
Baltimore.  She  had  been  a  companion  to  Mother  Mary  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Order. 

The  third^_Su£eriores,5jy^  whose 

history  beToreTntenng  the  Order  is  not  recor3ed7  ~BTiF  was  born 
at  Baltimore.  She  held  the  office  of  Superior  only  a  short  time. 
'^"""Mother  Gertrude-Tliomas  was  the  fourth  Superioress.  She 
was  also  aTnative  of  Baltimore.  She  governed  the  Order  wisely 
from  1850  to  1861.  Mother  Gertrude  resigned  the  of^ce  of 
Superior  only  three  months  previous  to  her  death. 

For  several  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Order  French 
was  the  language  of  the  community,  but  as  the  membership 
increased  and  the  majority  of  the  Sisters  were  English,  speaking 
French  was  seldom  used.  For  the  last  thirty  years  there  have 
been  only  a  few  Sisters  in  the  Order  familiar  with  the  French 
language  and  they  are  natives  either  of  New  Orleans  or  Canada. 

Mother  MarylxMuiseJiad^^thfi^fi^^  Superioress,   was   a 
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native  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Her  parents  emigrated  from 
San  Domingo  and  made  a  home  for  themselves  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  shortly  before  her  birth. 

Mother  Louise  Noel  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  adminis- 
trative ability.  She  was  universally  and  dearly  loved,  respected 
by  her  community  of  Sisters,  and  esteemed  by  members  of  the 
clergy,  and  indeed,  of  the  Hierarchy.  She  entered  the  Order  of 
the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  in  April,  1835.  Soon  after 
she  was  joined  by  her  mother,  Madame  I^auretta  Noel,  who  was 
known  in  the  Order  as  Sister  M.  De  Chantal. 

A  short  while  after  Madame  Lauretta  entered  the  Order 
she  was  followed  by  an  elder  daughter,  whose  name  was  also 
Lauretta  Noel ;  she  was  known  in  the  Order  as  Sister  M.  James. 

Madame  Noel's  choice  of  the  religious  life  inspired  still 
another  member  of  the  family,  an  adopted  daughter,  who  also 
entered  the  Order  several  years  later. 

Mother  Louise  died  Alarch  28th,  1885,  within  six  days  of  her 
Golden  Jubilee. 

The  sixth  Superioress  of  the  Order  was  Reverend  Mother 
Theresa  Willingman,  a  native  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  who  spent  nearly 
her  whole  life  with  the  Oblate  Sisters,  having  been  placed  with 
them  at  the  early  age  of  five  years.  When  she  was  sixteen  years 
old  she  entered  the  Novitiate.  She  taught  school  and  was  for 
many  years  the  principal  music  instructress.  She  was  assistant 
Superioress  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  her  election  as 
head  of  the  Order.  On  account  of  a  defect  in  her  hearing  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  resign  the  office  of  Superior. 

It  is  to  Mother  Theresa  that  the  Sisters  are  indebted  for  the 
annals  of  the  Order,  as  it  was  the  greatest  pleasure  for  her  to 
preserve  them. 

She  was  especially  devoted  to  her  community  and  had  the 
greatest  esteem  for  the  sacred  priesthood.  During  her  illness 
she  was  visited  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

After  having  spent  sixty  years  in  the  service  of  her  Divine 
Spouse,  she  departed  this  life  on  the  9th  of  February,  1912. 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Corrigan,  spiritual  director  of  the 
Sisters,  was  the  celebrant  at  the  High  Mass  of  Requiem.  He 
was  assisted  by  Reverend  James  Holden,  Pastor  of  St.  Jerome's 
Church,  as  deacon,  and  Reverend  Father  Olert,  C.  SS.  R.,  of 
Annapolis,  as  subdeacon.  Reverend  Father  Evers,  C.  S.  J.,  of 
St.  Barnabas  Church,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

An  eloquent  sermon  was  preached  by  Reverend  J.  B.  R. 
Matthews,  of  St.  Cyprian's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Sisters  regret  that  this  sermon  was  not  published. 

In  the  Sanctuary,  on  this  occasion,  were  Monsignor  George 
Devine,  of  St.  John's ;  Reverend  Father  Donleys,  S.  J.,  of  Loyola 
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College ;  Reverend  Edward  Devine,  of  St.  John's ;  Reverend 
Father  McCabe,  of  St.  John's ;  Reverend  T.  George,  C.  SS.  R., 
of  St.  James ;  Reverend  James  Albert,  J.  F.,  of  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary ;  Reverend  Father  Christopher,  C.  P.,  of  St.  Joseph's 
Monastery ;  Reverend  Joseph  Butsch,  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary ; 
Reverend  James  Nally,  J.  F.,  of  St.  Peter's  Church ;  Reverend 
C.  R.  Uncles,  J.  F.,  of  Epiphany  College ;  Reverend  John  Plant- 
vigne,  J.  F.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church ;  Reverend  P.  A. 
Urigne,  S.  S.,  of  St.  Maury's  Seminary ;  Reverend  A.  Boyer,  S.  S., 
of  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  and  Reverend  Thomas  E.  Stapleton, 
Chaplain  of  the  Convent.  The  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Sisters. 
Mother  Theresa's  remains  were  placed  in  the  Sisters'  lot  in 
Bonnie  Brae  Cemetery. 

The  seventh  Superioress  was  Reverend  Mother  M.  Mag- 
dalene Creighton.  She  was  unanimously  elected  May  9,  1897, 
and  governed  the  Order  until  1909. 

Mother  Magdalene,  through  her  kind,  gentle  and  unassum- 
ing way,  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  whole  Order.  It  was 
during  her  administration  that  the  Sisters  altered  their  head 
dress,  from  the  little  pleated  white  cap  worn  in  the  convent, 
and  a  black,  tight-fitting  bonnet  for  street  wear,  to  the  black  veil 
and  white  quimpe. 

The  Sisters  had  desired  to  make  this  change  for  various 
reasons,  which  concerned  the  community.  They  believed  that 
after  they  received  the  approval  and  permission  of  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  that  everything  would  be  satisfactory 
in  regara  to  the  change ;  but  not  so ;  many  difficulties  arose  before 
the  change  was  made.  They  were  eight  years  agitating  this 
change.  The  older  members  of  the  community  were  not  so 
willing  to  part  with  the  cap  that  had  been  so  dear  to  them.  The 
Sisters  made  Novena  after  Novena,  that  the  majority  would  come 
to  some  decision.  Finally  it  was  decided  as  satisfactory,  and 
on  the  morning  of  May  22nd,  the  Feast  of  St.  Rita,  every  Sister 
in  the  Order  donned  for  the  first  time  the  new  head  dress. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  improvements  were  made  during 
Mother  Magdalene's  administration.  In  1900  a  large  addition 
was  made  to  the  convent,  and  in  1907  the  new  chapel,  which  the 
Sisters  had  so  long  desired,  was  erected.  It  was  also  Mother 
Magdalene  who  opened  the  Missions  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  at 
Old  Providence  Island.  Mother  Magdalene  is  still  living  at  the 
Mother  House. 

The  eighth  Superioress  is  Reverend  Mother  Frances  Fieldien, 
who  is  at  present  the  Superior  of  the  Order.  She  was  born  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  where  she  received  her  early  education  in  a 
private  school.  Later  she  became  a  convert  to  our  Holy  Church. 
In  1875  she  entered  the  Order  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Provi- 
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dence,  and  several  years  later  a  younger  sister  also  entered,  who 
in  the  Order  was  known  as  Sister  Mary  Theodore.  She  died  at 
the  Mother  House  in  1895. 

After  having  resided  at  the  Mother  House  from  1875  to 
1881,  Mother  Frances  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  assist  Sister 
Dominica,  who  was  foundress  of  the  St.  Louis  Missions.  Mother 
Frances  was  recalled  to  the  Mother  House  in  1884,  where  she 
remained  until  1889,  at  which  time  she  was  sent  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  with  three  Sisters  to  open  a  Mission.  Two  of  these, 
Sisters  Edward  and  Sister  Immaculata,  are  still  laboring  there. 

In  1909  Mother  Frances  was  unanimously  elected  Superior 
of  the  Order.  She  was  then  succeeded  in  her  work  in  Cuba  by 
Sister  M.  Thaddeus  Bennett.  In  October,  1911,  she  began  her 
visitation  tour.  Her  first  visit  was  to  the  St.  Louis  Missions. 
After  looking  over  the  work  there  she  went  to  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  Having  completed  her  visitation  she  made  preparations 
to  leave.  On  the  evening  before  the  day  set  for  her  departure 
she  met  with  a  serious  accident ;  Mother  Frances  had  gone  to 
the  City  House  to  bid  the  Sisters  farewell,  and  was  returning  to 
the  country  home,  riding  in  a  carriage  with  a  Sister  companion ; 
Reverend  Joseph  A.  Shorter  was  driving;  at  a  crossing  the 
carriage  was  struck  by  a  street  car,  the  horse  was  thrown  to 
the  ground.  Father  Shorter  was  also  thrown  with  great  force; 
he  was  not  seriously  hurt  but  badly  bruised. 

The  other  Sister  was  thrown  on  the  sidewalk,  but  neither 
was  she  hurt  seriously.  In  a  few  moments  the  frightened  horse 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  dashed  off  with  the  carriage.  Mother 
Frances  was  in  it  alone.  She  noticed  the  horse  going  faster  and 
faster,  and  becoming  more  frightened  she  jumped  out  of  the 
carriage  on  the  street,  and  as  she  did  so  her  foot  caught  in  her 
mantle,  which  caused  her  to  fall.  She  was  picked  up  and  carried 
to  a  neighboring  house.  Several  physicians  were  called  and 
after  an  investigation  it  was  found  that  her  arm  was  broken,  her 
eyeglasses  were  broken  and  had  cut  her  face,  and  she  was  badly 
bruised. 

After  Mother  Frances  left  the  carriage  the  horse  ran  about 
twelve  miles  and  was  found  beyond  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  car- 
riage completely  destroyed. 

It  was  necessary  for  her  to  remain  in  Kansas  for  more 
than  three  months  for  medical  treatment.  During  the  early  part 
of  February,  1911,  Sister  Margaret  Mary  and  one  of  the  children 
were  sent  to  Leavenworth  to  accompany  Mother  Frances  to  St. 
Louis.  After  their  arrival  the  next  question  was,  which  Sister 
should  be  the  privileged  one  to  accompany  their  dear  Mother 
on  her  homeward  journey ;  finally  the  lot  fell  to  Sister  M.  Laur- 
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ence,  the  good  infirmarian  of  St.  Frances'  Orphanage.  They  left 
St.  Louis  on  the  20th  of  February  to  return  to  the  Mother  House 
in  Baltimore.  The  day  of  their  arrival  was  one  of  great  rejoicing 
for  the  community. 

FIRE  AT  THE  MOTHER  HOUSE 

On  December  10,  1912,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  convent;  it 
started  in  a  mysterious  way  from  the  roof.  While  the  Sisters 
were  unaware  of  the  fire,  it  was  observed  by  one  of  the  neighbors, 
who  went  to  the  convent  and  informed  the  Sisters  of  the  smoke 
coming  from  the  roof.  The  Sisters  w^re  greatly  surprised.  All 
of  the  classes  were  in  session ;  the  children  were  quietly  ordered 
to  form  in  line  and  walk  out  in  the  street,  which  they  did  without 
any  excitement  vv^hatever.  The  fireman  ordered  all  the  inmates 
to  leave  the  building.  On  the  third  floor  was  Sister  M.  Philo- 
mena,  an  aged  and  invalid  Sister,  who  was  confined  to  her  bed. 
She  was  carried  out  and  taken  to  the  nearest  hospital. 

The  Warden  of  one  of  the  city  institutions  and  his  wife 
invited  the  Sisters  and  orphans  to  their  home,  which  was  two 
blocks  away ;  they  gave  them  a  dinner  and  cared  for  them  until 
they  could  return  to  the  convent.  By  evening  everyone  was  per- 
mitted to  go  back  home,  but  oh !  what  a  change  they  found. 
Everything  had  been  ruined  either  by  fire  or  water.  The  insur- 
ance company  was  very  good  to  the  Sisters.  Work  was  begun 
at  once ;  the  floors  had  to  be  torn  up.  It  required  nearly  a  year 
to  renovate  and  remodel  the  building.  It  was  not  long  after  the 
fire  that  the  Sisters  began  to  consider  it  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  the  convent  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  Many  improvements  were  necessary,  but  they  had 
not  the  means  to  begin  the  work. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  CHAPEL  AT  THE  MOTHER  HOUSE, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Fire  and  water  had  damaged  a  greater  part  of  the  convent, 
but  fortunately,  the  new  chapel  remained  intact. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  new  chapel,  1907,  the  Sisters 
worshipped  in  a  large  square  room,  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
convent.  This  room  was  wholly  unfit  for  a  chapel  and  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  community  and  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  children  from  both  the  academy  and  Orphanage. 

The  Sisters  had  made  this  a  subject  of  prayer  for  many 
years,  but  not  until  1907  were  their  hopes  realized,  owing  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  their  kind  Chaplain,  Rev- 
erend Thomas  E.  Stapleton. 
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The  beautiful  new  chapel  was  erected  on  the  corner  of 
Chase  Street  and  Brentwood  Avenue,  and  was  dedicated  by  his 
Emminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  A  number  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Diocese  were  present  at  the  ceremonies. 

The  chapel  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  three  hundred.  The 
main  altar,  which  is  made  of  white  marble,  was  a  gift  of  a  bene- 
factor as  a  memorial  to  her  son  and  to  her  husband.  A  little  in 
advance  of  the  altar,  and  to  either  side,  are  two  other  altars,  one 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  one  to  St.  Joseph.  There  are  two  other 
statues  vs^ithin  the  Sanctuary  rails,  one  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  and  one  of  the  Sisters'  holy  patroness,  St.  Frances  of 
Rome. 

In  the  rear  of  the  chapel  is  a  shrine  to  St.  Anthony,  where 
candles  and  lights  burn  all  during  the  day,  for  the  intentions  of 
the  people.  The  Stations  of  the  Cross,  as  well  as  the  statues, 
were  donated  by  friends  of  the  Sisters. 

In  1910  the  walls  of  the  chapel  became  discolored,  owing  to 
the  frequent  blasting  on  Brentwood  Avenue,  necessitated  by  the 
repairs  of  the  sewer.  So  the  Sisters  decided  to  have  the  chapel 
newly  frescoed.    Again  the  good  chaplain  came  to  their  aid. 

For  the  time  being  the  chapel  was  moved  in  the  entertainment 
hall,  and  the  community  waited  patiently  until  they  could  return 
to  it. 

In  February,  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  of  the  "Forty 
Hours'  Devotion,"  they  returned  to  the  chapel  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, Reverend  Father  Stapleton  leading  the  way  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament, 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  is  the  wall,  above 
the  main  altar,  encircled  by  clouds,  with  a  figure  of  our  Lord, 
His  heart  all  burning  with  love  for  men,  as  He  appeared  to 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 

Kneeling  in  adoration  on  either  side  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are 
two  angels,  the  Angel  of  Prayer  and  the  Angel  of  Adoration. 
Beneath  are  two  little  cherubs  as  in  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna. 
On  either  side  of  these  angels  are  two  other  angels,  bearing  a 
scroll  in  their  outstretched  hands  with  Latin  inscriptions ;  to  all 
appearances  the  latter  angels  are  hastening  to  join  the  others  in 
adoration.  On  the  ceiling  are  numerous  Cherubim,  all  adoring 
the  Lord,  and  above  all  is  a  white  dove  representing  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Over  the  two  side  altars  are  also  two  other  angels  float- 
ing amidst  the  clouds  toward  our  Lord,  one  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  palm  of  victory  and  the  other  a  spray  of  lilies. 

The  ceiling  in  the  nave  is  beautifully  decorated ;  at  the  cor- 
ners are  the  heads  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The  walls  are  deli- 
cately tinted  in  plain  colors.  The  pews  and  v/ood  work  are  of  oak. 
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It  IS  very  evident  that  the  first  thought  of  all  the  Sisters 
was  a  prayer  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  thanksgiving,  and 
one  of  gratitude  to  their  Chaplain  and  benefactors,  who  enabled 
them  to  erect  and  beautify  their  chapel. 


HOW  THE  SUN  SHONE  IN  THE  EVENING 

Sister  Mary  Sebastian  was  born  in  Maryland  1793,  and  was 
known  in  the  world  as  Miss  Justine  Brown.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  establishment  of  the  ,Order  she  made  application 
for  admission  on  several  occasions. 

Owing  to  her  characteristics,  she  having  an  independence  of 
manner  and  was  so  self-reliant  that  the  community  entertained 
the  fear  that  she  could  not  conform  and  adjust  herself  to  the 
rules  and  customs  of  the  Order.  In  spite  of  these  mannerisms 
her  piety  was  remarkable.  It  was  seldom  that  any  one  stopping 
in  the  cathedral  at  Baltimore  to  recite  a  prayer  would  fail  to 
find  her  there,  saying  her  rosary  and  rattling  her  beads  on  the 
pew.  People  often  wondered  if  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  pray, 
but  this  praying  and  her  perseverance  in  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Order  was  to  bear  fruit. 

As  God  never  abandons  those  who  place  their  trust  in  Him, 
He  opened  a  way  for  Miss  Justine  and  she  was  at  last  received 
into  the  Order  at  the  late  age  of  sixty  years.  She  was  known  in 
the  community  as  Sister  M.  Sebastian.  After  having  lived  thirty- 
four  years  in  the  Order,  she  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  lost 
her  eye-sight.  In  this  condition  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for 
seven  years,  although  her  faculties  were  very  good. 

Sister  Sebastian  was  always  cheerful  and  never  known  to 
complain.  She  was  never  heard  to  express  a  desire  to  recover 
her  sight.  The  novices  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  attention 
to  her,  and  fortunate  was  she  who  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
to  her  or  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  her  tray  up  at  meal  time. 
for  no  matter  what  went  on  in  the  convent  or  how  gloomy  the 
weather,  the  Sisters  always  found  sunshine  in  her  room.  After 
living  forty-one  years  in  the  community  she  died  a  most  edifying 
death  on  December  18th  in  the  year  1893.  Her  good  example 
left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  novices. 

Sister  Helen  Joseph 

Sister  Helen  Joseph,  born  in  April,  1800.  A  Marylander, 
converted  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  she  entered  the  novitiate 
eleven  years  later.  As  an  Oblate  Sister  of  Providence  she 
lived  for  sixty-two  years.  From  an  incident  in  Sister  Helen's 
career  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  trials  borne  by  the  Sisters 
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in  the  chief  city  of  the  old  slave  State,  where  Providence  dis- 
posed that  they  should  abide.  In  1856  she  was  sent  with  two 
other  Oblates  to  open  a  colored  school  at  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
then  served  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Reverend 
W.  F.  Clark,  S.  J.,  being  the  rector.  No  sooner  was  the  arrival 
of  the  Sisters  known  in  that  neighborhood  than  a  mob  attacked 
their  humble  dwelling,  burst  in  the  doors  and  compelled  the  poor, 
defenceless  women  to  seek  shelter  and  protection  as  best  they 
could  in  some  neighboring  Catholic  house. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  during  the  first  epidemic 
of  cholera  Sister  Helen  nursed  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Sister 
Antonia  sacrificed  her  life  in  nursing  during  this  cholera  epi- 
demic. However,  Providence  has  been  kind  to  Sister  Helen. 
Thirty-five  years  later,  in  the  chapel  of  the  beloved  convent,  she 
sat  upon  a  throne  surrounded  by  a  distinguished  gathering  of 
ecclesiastical  and  lay-people,  wearing  the  golden  coronet,  which 
at  the  close  of  the  jubilee  ceremony  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  had  placed  upon  her  venerable  head. 

Among  the  first  pupils  of  the  Sisters  was  a  girl  from  St. 
IvOuis,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Virginia  Berry,  still  living  in  that  city. 
Mrs.  Berry  remembers  well  the  good  founder  of  the  Order,  Rev- 
erend James  Hector  Nicholas  Joubert ;  the  first  Superioress,  Rev- 
erend Mother  Mary,  and  the  three  Sisters,  Sister  Theresa,  Sister 
Ann  Constance  and  Sister  Stanislaus  who  subsequently  left  the 
Order.     Sister  Theresa  was  her  teacher. 

Sister  Stanislaus  was  a  convert  to  the  church.  At  the  time 
of  her  baptism  Reverend  Father  Joubert,  who  was  her  godfather, 
gave  her  a  small  holy  water  fount  that  he  had  brought  from 
France,  and  which  had  belonged  to  his  mother. 

While  Sister  Stanislaus  was  still  in  the  convent  she  gave  the 
holy  water  fount  to  Mrs.  Berry,  who  was  her  favorite  pupil. 

The  owner  prized  the  little  treasure  very  much,  but  in  the 
year  1910  she  gave  it  to  the  Sisters,  saying  that  while  she  prized 
it  highly  as  belonging  to  Sister  Stanislaus,  she  knew  the  Sisters 
would  cherish  and  keep  it  as  being  a  relic  of  their  good  founder. 
The  fount  is  still  preserved  in  the  Mother  House. 

For  over  thirty-five  years  the  Sisters  have  supplied  more 
than  half  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  with  hosts.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  novices,  supervised  by  a  professor.  They  also 
send  hosts  to  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey 
and  other  States,  and  until  1911  they  had  orders  for  hosts  from 
Porto  Rico. 

For  many  years  they  have  done  the  laudry  work  and  mend- 
ing for  Loyola  College,  also  the  altar  linens  and  vestments  for 
the  cathedral.  Fine  needlework  is  also  taken  in  as  a  source  of 
income. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WORK  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

''Orphano  Tu  eris  adjutor."  (*'Thou  wilt  be  a  helper  to  the 
orphan.") — Psalm  10,  v  14. 

The  St.  Ivouis  branch  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence 
was  established  October  16th,  1880,  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Ignatius  Panken,  S.  J.,  with  the  approval  of  Most  Reverend  P.  P. 
Kenrick,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  Reverend  Mother 
Louise  Noel,  Mother  General  of  the  Order  at  that  time,  came 
with  three  Sisters  to  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Dominica  Thomas,  Sister  Gertrude  Smallwood  and 
Sister  Evangelista  Livingston  were'welcomed  and  received  kindly 
by  Rev.  Father  Panken,  S.  J.,  and  his  community,  also  by  a 
large  number  of  prominent  people.  They  remained  for  one 
month  in  rooms  attached  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Church  and  taught 
School  in  the  basement  of  the  same.  Reverend  Father  Panken, 
S.  J.,  secured  a  neat  three-story  house  on  Seventeenth  Street,  to 
which  the  Sisters  moved,  and  in  January  they  opened  school  with 
fifty  children. 

Their  pupils  increased  and  it  was  not  long  before  Sister 
Dominica  had  to  ask  for  more  help  from  the  Mother  House. 
Her  wish  was  granted  March  24th,  1881,  when  Sister  Mary 
Frances  Frielden  was  sent  to  their  assistance.  The  Reverend 
Spiritual  Director  said :  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  another  Sister, 
as  my  w^ork  for  the  school  has  been  three-cornered  and  it  needed 
a  fourth  to  make  a  solid  foundation.  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  ''this 
work  will  continue."  The  school  still  increased  so  that  the  house 
was  too  small  for  the  scholars  and  the  Sisters,  so  they  had  to 
find  other  quarters. 

January  13th,  1883,  the  Sisters  moved  to  1411  Morgan  Street. 
Some  good  benefactors  who  had  befriended  the  Sisters  when 
they  first  came  to  St.  Louis  and  who  are  still  interested  in  their 
welfare,  helped  them  to  improve  the  house.  Among  them  were 
Mrs.  Helena  L  Clemens,  Mr.  Wm.  Clemens,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Boyce,  Mrs.  Pierre  Chouteau,  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Hudson  and  others. 
Miss  Boyce  accepted  one  of  the  most  dif^cult  parts  of  the  work 
— that  of  assisting,  with  others,  in  collecting  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  the  building.  The  Sisters  were  very  grateful 
for  the  honor  of  such  personal  assistance  in  the  work. 

After  several  thousand  dollars  had  been  collected  the  work 
was  begun,  under  the  direction  of  Reverend  Father  Pankin,  S.  J., 
and  another  story  was  added  to  the  building.  The  work  was 
completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

During  this  period  the  Reverend  Mother  Louise  returned 
to  St.  Louis  on  her  visitation,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  St. 
Louis  Mission  doing  so  well.     She  brought  another  Sister  to 
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help  with  the  work.  After  the  Sisters  moved  to  the  house  on 
Morgan  Street  Sister  Mary  Evangelist  contracted  a  deep  cold, 
which  refused  to  yield  to  medical  treatment.  She  was  attended 
by  Dr.  Theophile  Papin,  who  was  also  a  good  benefactor  of  the 
Sisters,  but  instead  of  improving,  her  health  steadily  grew  worse. 
On  January  11th,  1884,  the  angel  of  death  visited  the  little  com- 
munity who  knew  her.  She  was  sadly  missed,  as  she  was  beloved 
by  everyone.  She  was  gentle  and  unassuming  and  thoroughly 
understood  the  art  of  governing  children.  Both  parents  and 
children  stood  around  her  bier  in  tears  to  take  the  last  look  at 
one  whom  they  had  learned  to  esteem  and  whom  they  still  loved 
and  revered  in  death. 

In  1887  a  new  era  dawned  for  the  Order.  Continuous 
demands  being  made  on  the  Sisters  to  receive  orphans,  and  hav- 
ing already  taken  nine.  Sister  Mary  Dominica  conceived  the  idea 
of  opening  a  house  for  the  orphans,  as  the  house  on  Morgan 
Street  was  too  small  for  day  scholars,  boarders  and  orphans. 
With  the  approval  and  permission  of  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  the  Sisters  purchased  a  house  on  Page  Avenue 
for  this  purpose,  known  as  Taylor  Mansion.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  little  sketch  to  mention  all  the  trials,  difficulties  and 
even  hardships  the  Sisters  had  to  bear  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
their  new  project  to  a  successful  issue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
their  trials  were  so  many  and  so  great  that  had  they  not  been 
actuated  by  high  motives  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  no  doubt 
they  would  have  become  disheartened.  They  were  encouraged 
by  the  Archbishop  and  also  by  the  two  Vicars  General,  Very 
Reverend  Father  Brady  and  Very  Reverend  Father  Vansersand, 
who  besides  being  kind  and  friendly  to  the  Sisters,  were  also 
good  benefactors.  The  Archbishop  promised  them  a  portion  of 
the  money  collected  for  the  colored  and  Indian  Missions.  The 
first  year  they  received  one  thousand  dollars.  On  August  2nd, 
1888,  two  Sisters  from  St.  Elizabeth's  School,  on  Morgan  Street, 
were  sent  with  two  postulants,  nine  orphans  and  one  old  woman 
to  open  the  asylum.  The  old  woman  had  been  a  servant  in  the 
Clemens  family  for  fifty  years,  and  as  this  family  wished  to  have 
their  faithful  one  well  cared  for,  they  boarded  her  with  the 
Sisters.  Although  Aunt  Harriet  had  been  for  years  in  the 
Clemens  family  she  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  after  she  had  been 
with  the  Sisters  for  a  short  while  she  expressed  a  desire  to 
become  a  Catholic.  Her  wish  was  granted  and  she  was  baptized 
and  received  her  first  Holy  Communion  from  Reverend  Father 
Panken,  S.  J.,  and  was  confirmed  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Church  by 
Archbishop  Kenrick.  Though  very  happy,  her  happiness  was 
not  complete.  She  had  a  sister  living  at  the  Mullanphy  Hospital 
who  was  a  non-Catholic  and  Aunt  Harriet  wished  that  this  sister 
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might  also  share  her  happiness.  She  asked  Mrs.  Clemens  if  her 
sister  could  not  live  at  the  asylum  with  her,  as  she  wished  her 
to  become  a  Catholic.  Her  request  was  granted.  They  were 
very  happy,  but  expressed  sorrow  that  they  had  lived  so  long 
without  enjoying  such  Christian  happiness.  They  both  died 
during  the  year  1890.  Their  deaths  occurred  only  a  few  months 
apart. 

After  the  Sisters  were  settled  in  their  new  home  they  received 
more  orphans.  On  May  27th,  1889,  their  home  was  blessed  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  friends  and  benefactors,  and 
named  in  honor  of  St.  Francis  of  Rome,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Order.  Reverend  Father  Panken,,S.  J.,  officiated.  Several  other 
priests  were  present.  The  children  formed  a  procession  and 
marched  around  the  yard.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Boys'  Band  from  the  Christian  Brothers.  There  was  a  large 
delegation  of  the  Catholic  Knights  present.  The  Sisters  received 
a  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars  from  Mr.  James  Ohio,  as  also 
donations  from  a  number  of  other  friends,  among  whom  was  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference  of  St.  Alphonsus'  Church,  who 
had  the  roof  repaired.  Reverend  Father  P.  W.  Tallon  preached 
a  most  impressive  sermon  at  the  blessing  of  the  new  asylum, 
which  the  Sisters  regret  not  being  able  to  reproduce  in  this 
sketch.  Father  Tallon  has  befriended  the  Sisters  most  gener- 
ously and  helped  them  furnish  their  first  chapel  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  sacred  uses. 

Reverend  Father  Panken,  being  called  upon  to  say  a  few 
words,  spoke  as  follows : 

'Xadies  and  Gentlemen — The  Rome  of  the  Popes  has  always 
had  an  asylum  for  every  form  of  human  misery,  be  it  spiritual 
or  corporal.  Thus  for  the  agonizing,  the  wayfarer,  the  found- 
ling, the  orphan,  the  old  man;  she  establishes  houses  of  charity 
and  opens  wide  her  doors  to  all — none  being  debarred,  of  what- 
ever age  or  clime.  As  Rome  is  the  center  of  faith,  so  is  she 
the  exemplar  of  love.  All  the  prophets  of  old,  foretelling  the 
works  of  the  faithful  in  the  great  church  of  Christ,  declared  that 
when  the  spoils  of  the  gentiles  should  enter  it,  buildings  devoted 
to  the  most  profane  uses  would  be  converted  into  houses  of 
worship  worthy  of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  God.  So  do  we, 
today — we  are  setting  aside  for  noble  purposes  of  charity  this 
private  dwelling,  and  ask  God's  benediction  on  the  future  inmates, 
Sisters  and  orphans.  We  call  upon  your  benevolent  hearts  to 
help  provide  for  these  children,  so  early  bereft  of  those  who  were 
to  guide  them  in  the  way  of  God's  holiness  and  truth." 

In  1889,  Sister  Dominica  was  relieved  of  the  charge  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  School,  on  Morgan  Street,  and  appointed  Superior 
of  the  Orphanage.     The  Sisters  were  grateful  that  they  had  been 
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successful  in  opening  a  home  for  the  orphans,  but  they  were 
deprived  of  having  Holy  Mass  in  the  house,  that  being  a  privi- 
lege they  enjoy  only  a  few  times  in  the  year.  They  had  the 
happiness  of  having  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  chapel, 
but  for  Holy  Mass  they  had  to  walk  several  blocks  to  the  Visita- 
tion Church  on  Taylor  Avenue.  Reverend  Edward  Fenlon  was 
very  kind  in  assisting  them  in  every  possible  way.  There  was 
no  endowment  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
except  the  charity  ofifered  by  kind  friends.  Often  the  Sisters 
suffered  privation,  even  want,  which  was  known  only  to  God 
and  themselves.  After  the  Asylum  was  better  known,  their 
benefactors  gave  festivals  and  pound  parties,  and  aided  them 
in  various  ways,  which  greatly  helped. 

Sister  Dominica  was  called  to  the  Mother  House  on  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1890,  and  Sister  Ann  Theresa  succeeded  her. 

On  one  occasion  the  Sisters  and  orphans  were  without 
sufficient  food ;  in  fact,  they  had  scarcely  anything  to  eat.  While 
the  Superior  wondered  what  could  be  done  two  Sisters  from 
another  community  came  to  the  door  with  a  large  basket  of 
bread,  as  much  as  they  could  carry.  The  Oblate  Sisters  were 
greatly  surprised,  as  no  one  had  been  informed  of  their  want. 

It  seems  that  a  benefactor  to  the  other  community  had  been 
over-bountiful  to  the  Sisters,  and  they  had  more  bread  than  they 
could  make  use  of,  so  they  decided  to  share  it  with  the  Oblate 
Sisters  and  their  orphans.  The  Providence  of  God  was  plainly 
seen  in  this  seeming  coincidence. 

Again  the  Sisters  were  without  coal,  and  they  began  a  novena 
to  St.  Joseph,  shortly  after  which  the  Mother  Superior  received 
two  letters  from  two  of  their  benefactors ;  they  read  as  follows : 

"Dear  Mother — Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  some  coal 
for  the  winter."  The  other:  "Dear  Mother — As  there  is  such 
a  great  change  in  the  weather  I  am  afraid  you  and  your  charges 
will  freeze.     I  have  ordered  some  coal  to  be  sent  to  you." 

Cardinal  Sartoli's  Visit 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  the  Sisters  and  orphans  were  honored 
by  a  visit  from  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Sartoli.  Before  coming 
to  the  Orphanage  he  went  to  the  Passionist  Fathers  at  Normandy, 
and  from  there  to  "Tranquila,"  the  homestead  of  Mr.  James 
Ghio,  at  Wellston,  where  he  was  entertained  at  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor.  From  the  Ghio's  his  Eminence  went  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum.  The  house  and  grounds  were  crowded  with  people, 
desiring  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  distinguished  visitor. 

His  Eminence  visited  a  number  of  institutions,  where  pleas- 
ing entertainments  were  given  in  his  honor.  One  of  our  little 
orphan  girls  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  which  she  after- 
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wards  presented  to  the  Cardinal,  together  with  a  large  bunch  of 
red  roses.  The  children  sang  a  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
Italian.  The  Cardinal  seemed  very  much  surprised  and  pleased 
that  they  should  render  it  so  well  in  his  native  tongue. 

After  the  entertainment  the  Cardinal  addressed  the  children. 
The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Kain  interpreted  what  he  said, 
which  was  as  follows : 

''When  people  are  invited  out  to  a  dinner  they  are  served 
soup,  fish,  meats,  etc.,  before  they  get  their  dessert,  which  is 
saved  for  the  last.  I  have  visited  many  institutions  in  St.  Louis ; 
I  now  end  my  visits  with  you,  so  you  see,  children,  you  are  the 
'dessert.'  "  He  ended  by  saying  that  he  was  glad  to  see  them, 
and  he  thanked  them  very  much  for  their  pleasing  entertainment. 

When  the  Sisters  bought  the  Page  Avenue  property  there 
were  but  a  few  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  a  few  years 
the  location  was  improving  so  fast  that  they  found  it  impossible 
to  meet  with  the  demands  that  would  be  required  as  property 
holders.  Besides,  the  number  of  orphans  had  so  increased  that 
the  home  was  again  inadequate.  In  October,  1896,  they  pur- 
chased the  present  site  in  Normandy  from  Charles  Oehler.  The 
purchase  included  eight  acres  of  ground,  an  orchard,  two  brick 
buildings  and  other  improvements.  The  Page  Avenue  property 
was  sold  and  on  April  23d,  1897,  the  Asylum  was  moved  to  the 
new  place  in  Normandy,  where  the  Sisters  found  new  friends 
and  benefactors. 

Reverend  Father  Sebastian,  Rector  of  the  Passionist  Monas- 
tery, accompanied  by  Reverend  Father  Alfred,  came  to  see  and 
welcome  the  Oblate  Sisters  to  Normandy,  the  second  day  of  their 
arrival.  The  Sisters  soon  realized  that  they  had  found  true 
friends  in  the  Passionist  Fathers.  Not  only  for  the  spiritual 
service  rendered,  but  for  the  valuable  aid  they  gave  them  in  all 
their  business  transactions  and  in  keeping  their  books  for  them. 

For  about  five  years  the  Passionist  Fathers  said  Mass  in  the 
chapel  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  a  different  priest  coming  for 
each  Mass.  On  other  days  the  Sisters  would  walk  to  the  Pas- 
sionist Monastery,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from 
the  convent.  This  early  morning  walk  in  the  country  was  a 
delightful  diversion  to  the  Sisters,  after  the  number  of  years 
spent  in  the  crowded  city. 

It  is  quite  a  long  walk  from  the  Monastery  car  station  to 
the  Monastery ;  on  each  side  of  the  wide  path  are  tall  cedar 
trees ;  between  these  are  clusters  of  peonies. 

At  the  end  of  this  walk,  which  brought  them  to  the  chapel 
door,  is  a  grotto,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  Monastery,  on  a  high 
rocky  mound,  is  a  life-size  statue  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  the 
founder  of  the  Passionist  Fathers.     On  either  side  of  the  walk, 
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leading  to  the  main  entrance,  are  tall  pine  trees,  which  have 
stood  there  nearly  a  century.  The  grounds,  then,  were  covered 
with  shrubs  and  vines  climbing  the  rocks  and  fences.  You  can 
imagine  the  Sisters  enjoyed  this  walk  in  summer.  But  many 
times,  in  the  winter,  they  were  unable  to  go  to  Mass  on  account 
of  the  weather.  After  about  five  or  six  years  one  of  the  Fathers 
arranged  to  give  the  Sisters  Mass  every  day  in  the  convent,  a 
privilege  which  they  highly  appreciated  and  still  enjoy.  On 
first-class  feast  days  the  Fathers  would  have  vespers,  sometimes 
solemn  vespers.  The  good  Rector  would  come  out  and  say  a 
few  words  to  the  Sisters  and  children  before  they  left  the  grounds. 
The  Feast  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  is  a  great  day  for  the  Pas- 
sionist  Fathers.  Reverend  Father  Sebastian  requested  the  Sis- 
ters to  keep  it  a  feast  day,  which  they  have  always  done. 

When  the  Sisters  first  came  to  Normandy  they  found  a 
Catholic  settlement,  but  most  of  the  old  Catholic  families  have 
moved  away.  There  are  still  five  religious  communities  here, 
namely,  Passionist  Fathers,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of  Loretto, 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Every  inch  of  the  little  town  of  Normandy  is  beautiful,  and 
there  would  be  much  for  the  artist's  brush  to  do  should  he 
wander  into  this  beautiful,  hilly  country.  Another  feature  of 
Normandy  is  the  sunset,  which  is  beautiful  to  behold  when  the 
sky  is  all  aglow  with  bright  colors  that  seem  to  remind  us  of  our 
Heavenly  Home,  and  that  the  good  God  is  the  creator  of  all 
things. 

First  Communion 

Very  Reverend  Father  Sebastian,  who  was  Rector  at  that 
time,  said  the  first  Mass  for  the  Sisters,  in  their  little  chapel,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  He,  together  with  Father 
Alfred,  the  present  Provincial  of  the  western  province,  blessed 
the  house.  Father  Sebastian  appointed  Father  Alfred  to  take 
charge  of  the  children,  and  their  instruction.  He  immediately 
began  to  prepare  a  class  of  nine  girls  for  their  first  Holy  Com- 
munion, which  they  made  in  the  month  of  June  in  St.  Ann's 
Church,  as  their  own  little  chapel,  which  measured  16x14  foot 
and  whose  seating  capacity  was  limited  to  two  benches,  was  too 
small ;  still,  the  Sisters  were  very  grateful  for  that  much,  as  it  was 
a  larger  chapel  than  they  had  in  their  first  home  on  Page  Avenue. 

In  August,  1897,  Reverend  Father  Sebastian  gave  the  Sisters 
their  annual  retreat  in  their  little  chapel,  and  closed  it  with 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  on  the  feasts  of  the 
Assumption,  a  great  feast  for  the  community. 
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On  the  feast  of  St.  Ann  the  Very  Reverend  Father  John 
the  Baptist,  who  was  then  the  Provincial  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers,  and  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Monastery  at  that  time, 
went  to  the  convent  and  said  Holy  Mass  and  preached  a  very  nice 
little  sermon  appropriate  for  the  day. 

Sister  M.  Thecla,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  feast  days,  had  prepared  a  little  entertainment  in  honor 
of  St.  Ann.  At  that  time  the  Sisters  had  no  entertainment  hall, 
so  the  passage  way,  leading  from  the  front  door  to  the  stairway, 
vv^as  used  as  a  stage,  and  the  parlor  served  as  a  hall  for  the 
invited  guests.  Several  of  the  priests  from  the  Monastery  were 
present,  as  were  also  a  number  of  benefactors.  They  all  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  entertainment  very  much. 

Every  day,  for  one  year,  two  orphans  were  sent  to  the 
Passionist  Monastery  for  whatever  food  the  Fathers  could  spare. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Sisters  knew  that  the  term  of  office 
for  the  Superior  of  the  Monastery  was  about  to  expire,  and  they 
regretted  very  much  to  lose  their  kind  friend,  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  next  Superior  would  have  the  same  interest 
in  their  work ;  but  God  never  abandons  those  who  confide  and 
trust  in  Him.  In  1900  Very  Reverend  Father  Robert  McNamara 
was  elected  Superior  of  the  Monastery,  and  he  also  proved  to 
be  a  good  friend  to  the  Sisters  and  orphans,  although  it  was 
known  he  was  a  great  missionary  and  seldom  at  home.  It  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Reverend  Father  Robert  that  the  Sisters 
started  the  first  building  fund  for  the  present  Orphanage.  He 
obtained  permission  from  several  pastors  of  various  churches 
to  take  up  a  collection  for  this  purpose.  He  also  planned  a 
novel  little  way  for  the  Sisters  to  appeal  to  the  public,  which 
proved  a  great  success  and  made  the  work  better  known.  Quite 
a  little  sum  was  realized  for  the  orphanage  and  the  Sisters  hoped 
soon  to  begin  building.  Through  the  kindness  of  Reverend 
Father  Robert,  Avho  is  widely  known,  the  Sisters  found  many 
new  friends. 

Sister  Ann  Teresa,  who  w^as  then  Superioress  of  the  Orphan- 
age, retired  to  the  Mother  House  in  September,  1901.  She  was 
then  succeeded  in  the  work  by  Sister  M.  Petra,  who  is  still 
Superior  of  St.  Louis  Missions. 

In  June,  1901,  one  of  the  children  while  in  the  city,  caught 
a  malignant  fever ;  the  disease  spread  until  there  were  nine  cases. 
These  children,  together  with  a  Sister,  who  later  fell  a  victim  to 
the  disease,  were  quarantined  in  a  little  house,  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  convent. 

After  the  Board  of  Health  had  been  notified,  the  superin- 
tendent went  to  the  Orphanage  and  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  place.    He  said  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  for  the  children 
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to  remain  on  the  premises,  as  the  house  in  which  they  were,  was 
quite  a  distance  from  the  convent.  Every  precaution  had  to  be 
taken  to  keep  them  isolated  from  the  other  little  ones  and  the 
community.  The  gates  were  locked  to  prevent  visitors  from 
entering. 

During  that  time  the  Sisters  were  not  forsaken  by  their 
chaplain,  Reverend  Father  Jerome,  Passionist.  He  said  Holy 
Mass,  as  usual,  in  the  chapel,  for  three  weeks  after  the  sick  had 
been  quarantined,  when  the  attending  physician  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  priest  not  to  go  to  the  convent  during 
the  quarantine. 

The  Sisters  did  not  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  until 
they  were  deprived  of  Holy  Mass  and  Communion. 

The  first  Sunday  that  there  was  no  Mass  at  the  Convent, 
the  Sisters  and  children  assembled  in  the  chapel  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  say  the  rosary  and  other 
devotions.  One  of  the  little  girls  said  she  thought  it  so  strange, 
that  if  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  miss  Mass  on  Sunday,  that  Father 
should  stay  away.  Another  child  who  thought  she  was  well 
informed  in  all  matters  concerning  the  Catholic  Church,  said : 
"We  did  have  Mass,  and  Mother  said  it,  because  Father  didn't 


come." 


From  1900  to  1905,  the  Sisters  were  trying  to  accumulate 
means  for  the  building,  which  was  badly  needed.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  the  time  would  never  come  to  start  the  work,  for 
every  month  there  was  some  obstacle  to  prevent  the  beginning 
of  the  building.  A  day  that  is  well  remembered  by  the  Sisters, 
was  Sunday,  May  31,  1905,  when  they  had  a  visit  from  the 
different  Councils  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  also  the  Upper  Council 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Parish. 

Reverend  Father  Tannrath,  Pastor  of  St.  Agnes'  Church 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  announced  from  the  Altar,  that 
he  would  like  for  his  whole  parish  to  go  to  Normandy  and  visit 
the  Orphanage  on  that  Sunday.  If  they  all  did  not  go,  the 
parish  was  certainly  well  represented,  and  Father  Tannrath  had 
the  kindness  to  go  himself.  He  brought  with  him  several  choir 
members  and  his  orchestra.  The  vSisters,  expecting  there  would 
be  a  great  number  of  people,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  them, 
asked  permission  of  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Glennon  to 
have  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  given  on  the 
grounds,  which  were  very  s^-rassv  at  the  time.  Having  received 
permission  of  His  Grace,  the  Sisters  arranged  a  temporary  altar 
— a  sort  of  tent  or  tarpaulin,  v/hich  had  the  effect  in  every  way 
of  a  country  altar.  The  Sisters  decorated  it  with  flowers,  vines 
and  foliage.  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
given  by  one  of  the  Passionist  Fathers  at  3  :30  P.  M. 
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The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried  from  the  house  to  the 
altar,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  The  people  followed 
in  procession. 

The  following-  Tuesday,  May  2nd,  ground  was  broken  for 
the  foundation  of  the  new  Orphanage.  The  present  building 
is  located  on  the  very  spot  where  Benediction  was  given.  As 
such  a  number  of  people  had  come  out  the  Sunday  previous  to 
the  breaking  and  starting  of  the  foundation  which  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  Sisters  decided  not  to  have  any  ceremony  for  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone.  It  was  done  in  a  very  quiet  and 
informal  way,  immediately  after  Mass.  Not  more  than  five 
persons  were  present.  The  Superior  placed  the  contents  into  the 
cornerstone ;  they  were  as  follows : 

The  name  of  the  reigning  Pope ;  the  name  of  the  Archbishop 
of  the  diocese ;  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
the  name  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  the  name  of 
the  Mayor  of  the  city ;  the  name  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Orphanage 
at  that  time ;  a  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  a  relic,  and  a 
small  coin ;  then  the  cornerstone  was  sealed,  after  which  the 
builders  continued  their  work.  They  had  good  weather  all 
summer ;  very  few  rainy  days  prevented  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  building  was  completed  the  latter  part  of  September. 
The  dedication  of  the  convent  and  the  chapel  took  place  Septem- 
ber 29th  and  30th,  1905.  His  Grace,  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
Glennon  blessed  the  house,  and  celebrated  High  Mass  in  the 
Chapel  for  the  first  time.  He  also  preached  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon which  was  very  eloquent.  He  said  he  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  new  Chapel  and  Orphanage,  and  many  other 
kind  words,  in  favor  of  the  Sisters'  work. 

There  was  a  large  assemblage  of  old  benefactors,  who  had 
been  invited  to  assist  at  the  first  Mass  in  the  new  Chapel.  The 
music  for  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  was  rendered  by  the 
choir  from  the  Church  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  good  pastor,  Reverend  Father  McGlynn. 

Again  in  1913,  the  Sisters  found  their  accommodations 
inadequate  to  the  number  of  children,  and,  with  the  approval 
and  consent  of  the  Archbishop,  they  erected  the  two  new  addi- 
tions on  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  convent. 

The  new  additions  are  substantial  brick  structures,  two  and 
a  half  stories  high,  with  well  lighted  stairways,  constructed  of 
iron,  concrete  and  tile,  connecting  the  tv/o  additions  with  the 
main  building,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  as  fire  escapes. 
The  wings,  which  double  the  capacity  of  the  building,  are 
modern. 

The  new  buildings  were  dedicated  on  Sunday,  October  5th, 
1913,  by  His  Grace,  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Glennon.    The 
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same  altar  that  had  been  used  in  1905,  was  used  also  on  this 
occasion.  His  Grace  delivered  a  magnificent  sermon,  giving 
great  credit  to  the  Sisters  and  their  work ;  he  also  praised  the 
kind  benefactors  who  had  aided  the  Sisters  with  this  noble 
work.  There  were  hundreds  of  visitors  on  the  grounds.  After 
the  sermon,  the  Archbishop  gave  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament  on  the  front  porch  of  the  convent.  His  Grace  was 
assisted  at  Benediction  by  Reverend  P.  W.  Tallon,  Reverend  M. 
J.  Clooney,  Reverend  Father  Leander,  Passionist.  Chaplain  of  the 
convent,  and  fourteen  students  from  the  Passionist  Monastery. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Reverend  Brother  Henry  at  the 
Rock  Church,  music  was  rendered  by  the  Gregorian  Choir  of 
St.  Alphonsus  Church.  Sixty  trained  choristers  chanted  the 
responses  under  the  direction  of  Brother  Henry,  who  is  a 
Christian  Brother  and  director  of  the  choir.  After  the  dedica- 
tion, a  bazaar  was  held  on  the  grounds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orphanage. 

THE    CHAPEL    OF    ST.    FRANCES    ORPHAN    ASYLUM, 

NORMANDY,  MO. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Frances  Orphan  Asylum,  Normandy,  Mo. 

''Soli  Deo  Honor  et  Gloria"  (To  God  alone  be  honor  and 
glory). 

It  seems  meet  that  something  be  said  of  the  little  Chapel 
and  its  purpose. 

While  the  temporal  needs  of  the  Sisters  are  looked  after 
by  their  kind  friends  and  benefactors,  to  whom  they  owe  so 
much,  still  they  owe  their  greatest  debt  to  the  Passionist  Fathers 
who  supply  their  spiritual  needs.  Through  the  great  kindness 
of  these  fathers,  they  are  able  to  enjoy  Holy  Mass  and  receive 
daily  Communion,  which  they  consider  a  great  privilege. 

Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  is  also  given  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  as  well  as  after  Mass,  on  week  days  of 
special  devotion.  The  orphans  are  given  weekly  instructions  in 
Christian  Doctrine  by  the  Chaplain,  who  is  one  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers. 

They  are  members  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  to  whom  they  have  great  devotion,  and  also  members  of 
the  league  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Each  month,  the  Sisters  and 
children  make  a  nine  days'  novena  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  for  the 
intention  of  their  benefactors.  This  novena  ends  on  the  first 
Friday. 

During  the  month  of  October,  the  orphans  recite  the  rosary 
every  morning  during  Holy  Mass.  The  children  have  special 
devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Mother,  and  on  all  her  solemn  feast 
days,  you  see  each  child  from  the  smallest  up,  bringing  forward 
some    little    treasure — worthless   to    others,    yet    dear   to    their 
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childish  hearts,  which  they  had  hidden  away,  to  offer  to  their 
dear,  Blessed  Mother,  and,  if  possible  make  her  shrine  more 
beautiful  for  that  day.  These  crude  decorations  would,  at 
times,  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  for  the  sincerity  with  which 
they  are  offered,  and  the  Sisters  dare  not  offer  any  criticisms, 
lest  the  donors  grow  timid,  for  they  would  always  have  the 
children  approach  their  Blessed  Mother  with  perfect  freedom 
and  confidence. 

In  each  department  there  is  an  altar,  and  the  children  have 
a  shrine  in  their  recreation  room,  which  it  is  their  delight  to 
dress.  Each  month  calls  for  its  special  devotion :  March,  to 
St.  Joseph ;  May,  to  the  Blessed  2^Iother ;  June,  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  During  each  of  these  months  there  is  a  special  devotion 
in  honor  of  the  saint  to  which  the  month  is  consecrated. 

The  Sisters  and  children  say  daily  prayers  and  novenas  for 
their  benefactors,  dead  and  living.  Votive  lamps  and  candles 
are  burned  in  the  chapel  for  anyone  who  may  desire  it. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  I\Iay  the  children  have  their  annual 
May  procession.  The  smallest  children  vote  for  the  girl  who 
they  think  should  be  Queen  of  May.  The  girl,  who  is  chosen, 
crowns  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  children  carry  the 
statue  around  the  grounds  several  times  before  entering  the 
chapel,  where  they  continue  to  sing  hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
while  they  lay  masses  of  flowers  at  her  feet.  During  the  month 
of  May  there  is  Benediction  of  the  Alost  Blessed  Sacrament  every 
morning. 

The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  is  a  great  day  for  the  Sisters 
and  children  of  the  Orphanage.  Two  extra  altars  are  erected 
and  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  is  carried  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  halls.  The  Sisters  have  been  very  anxious  to  have 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  carried  around  the  grounds,  but  as  they 
have  no  canopy  the  procession  is  held  in  the  house.  About  thirty 
small  children  carry  baskets  of  flowers  and  strew  them  along 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  the  older  girls  follow,  wearing 
white  veils  and  carrying  lighted  candles.  Then  follow  the 
Sisters  and  neighbors,  who  enjoy  going  to  the  convent  for  vari- 
ous religious  exercises. 

HOW  THE  ORPHANS  PRAYED  FOR  THE  WORM  PEST 

TO  DISAPPEAR 

During  the  month  of  June,  1914,  nearly  all  the  farmers  and 
gardeners  in  St.  Touis  County  were  visited  by  a  great  devastating 
pest  called  the  ''army  worm."  When  the  worms  were  first  seen 
everyone  was  afraid,  especially  those  who  knew  how  destructive 
they  had  been  in  other  places.  When  told  of  how  these  worms 
could  destroy  entire  acres   in  two  nights  one  who  had  never 
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heard  of  them  would  think  it  an  exaggeration.  They  come  in 
millions  and  billions,  always  at  night.  After  the  Sisters  heard 
how  much  damage  they  had  done  to  the  farmers'  crops,  one  or 
two  of  the  Sisters  would  go  each  morning  and  see  if  the  worms 
had  arrived.  Having  only  eight  acres  it  would  not  require  a 
great  pest  to  destroy  what  little  they  had.  Sure  enough,  one 
morning,  the  Sisters  discovered  the  worms  in  the  corn  devouring 
it,  but  they  had  not  damaged  much.  That  same  afternoon  the 
Sisters  and  children  went  in  a  pilgrimage  around  the  ground, 
singing  hymns  and  saying  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
Rosary.  The  next  morning  the  worms  had  disappeared  and  they 
never  returned. 


REV.  FATHER  MARCELLUS,  VICAR  OF  THE  PAS- 

SIONIST  MONASTERY,  A  GOOD  FRIEND 

TO  THE  ORPHANAGE 

Not  to  any  of  the  benefactors  of  the  institution  do  the  Sisters 
feel  more  grateful  than  to  Reverend  Father  Marcellus.  He 
has  shown  an  untiring  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  the  Sisters,  and  the  services  he  has  rendered  them  during  the 
past  five  years  are  of  greater  value  to  them  than  gold  or  silver. 

Nothing  of  great  importance  in  the  convent  has  been  under- 
taken without  first  asking  his  advice  and  opinion,  and  once  it  has 
been  given  it  is  considered  as  final  by  the  community.  On  two 
occasions  he  was  hurriedly  called  to  the  death  bed  of  an  aged 
Sister  and  to  that  of  one  of  the  children.  Here  he  again  endeared 
himself  to  the  Sisters  by  the  manner  in  which  he  administered 
the  sacraments  and  prepared  those  two  departing  souls  for  the 
last  long  journey. 

Father  Marcellus  has  that  art,  which  is  desired  by  many, 
of  winning  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  even  the  smallest  child. 
This  confidence  has  been  shown  in  the  past  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  children  responded  to  his  instructions  while  preparing 
a  large  class  for  their  First  Holy  Communion. 

REVEREND  FATHER  GARESCHE,  S.  J. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1912,  Reverend  Father  Edward 
Garesche,  S.  J.,  was  ordained  priest  at  the  University.  Four 
days  after  he  said  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  in 
Normandy.  The  Sisters  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  day 
and  were  pleased  to  have  him. 

After  Mass  he  visited  the  children  and  had  a  nice  litle  talk 
with  them,  after  which   (it  is  a  custom  when  a  strange  priest 
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comes)  he  gave  them  a  holiday,  and  of  course  a  holiday  to  the 
children  means  a  treat. 

Father  Garesche  is  the  author  of  the  "Queens  Work,"  a 
well-known  magazine.  He  is  also  the  grandson  of  Lawyer  A. 
J,  P.  Garesche,  who,  until  his  death,  was  the  legal  advisor  of  the 
Sisters  from  the  time  they  came  to  St.  Louis. 

Some  of  the  older  Sisters  of  the  Order  had  known  the 
Garesche  family  before  the  Oblate  Sisters  came  to  St.  Louis,  for 
when  the  Garesches'  had  to  flee  from  San  Domingo,  in  1793, 
they  settled  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  Mother  Noel's 
family  also  settled  after  leaving  San  Domingo. 

VISIT  OF  A  DISTINGUISHED  LADY 

During  September,  1912,  the  Sisters  and  orphans  were  hon- 
ored by  a  visit  from  a  distinguished  lady  from  Rome,  Italy, 
known  as  Lady  Fitzgerald,  through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Father 
Ildephonsus,  C.  P.,  who  is  now  fourth  Consultor  to  the  General 
of  the  Passionist  Fathers  in  Rome.  Lady  Fitzgerald  is  of 
English  birth  but  she  resides  in  Rome.  She  received  her  title 
from  the  late  Pope  Pius  X  on  account  of  her  great  charity  to 
the  church.  She  is  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  the  Passionist 
Fathers.  Lady  Fitzgerald  showed  much  interest  in  the  orphans ; 
she  photographed  them  in  groups,  and  before  leaving  she  told 
them  to  make  a  Spiritual  Bouquet  for  the  Holy  Father,  and  prom- 
ised to  present  it  to  His  Holiness  when  the  Sisters  sent  it  to  her. 

PALACE  HOTEL,  ROME. 
E.  Haase:,  Prop. 

December  18,  1912. 
My  Dear  Reverend  Mother: 

Many  thanks  for  your  beautiful  Spiritual  Bouquet  for  the 
Holy  Father,  which  I  have  just  received.  I  do  not  expect  to  have 
a  private  audience  until  about  the  middle  of  January,  as  I  had 
one  not  long  ago,  but  as  soon  as  I  go  I  shall  present  it  to  His 
Holiness,  and  I  know  it  will  give  Him  great  pleasure.  I  shall 
write  to  you  at  once,  then,  to  tell  you  what  the  Holy  Father  said. 

I  sent  two  photos  to  Father  Ildephonsus  of  the  group  I  took 
the  day  I  came  to  see  you ;  they  came  out  well,  and  I  asked  him 
to  kindly  send  you  one  of  them.  It  is  such  a  pleasant  remem- 
brance, my  visit  to  you,  and  all  my  time  in  St.  Louis.  I  hope  you 
are  well  and  your  dear  children  all  very  good.  Tell  them  I 
often  think  and  pray  for  them.  I  had  a  wonderful  privilege; 
my  little  grandson,  seven  years  old,  made  his  first  Communion 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Father  on  the  1st  of  November. 
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I  enclose  a  little  picture  as  a  fertlembrance  which  you  may  like 
to  keep ;  please  pray  for  him. 

With  all  good  v/ishes  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  that 
it  may  be  full  of  graces  and  blessings  for  you  all. 
With  kindest  remembrance  to  all  the  Sisters, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

MARY  FITZGERAI^D. 

PALACE  HOTEL,  ROME. 

E.  HAASit,  Prop. 

November  1,  1913. 
My  Dear  Reverend  Mother: 

I  want  to  let  you  know  at  once  that  I  had  a  private  audience 
this  morning  of  Our  Reverend  Holy  Father,  and  presented  the 
Spiritual  Bouquet  which  you  had  sent  me,  and  which  I  wrote, 
acknowledging.  Plis  Holiness  was  very  pleased  and  said  to 
thank  you,  and  sent  a  special  blessing,  but,  better  still.  His  Holi- 
ness wrote  some  beautiful  words  on  a  photo  I  had  brought  and 
:vvhich  I  have  had  posted  to  you  this  afternoon.  I  trust  you  will 
get  it  all  right  and  soon ;  it  was  to  be  registered.  His  Holiness 
was  very  touched  at  the  Babies'  Spiritual  Offering ! 

I  hope  you  are  all  very  well  and  that  you  will  pray  for  me 
sometimes. 

Wishing  you  many  graces  and  blessings  in  the  year  just 
begun,  I  am.  Yours  sincerely, 

MARY  FITZGERALD. 

LITTLE  JULIA  MERCELITE 

A  little  mound  of  earth  in  the  cemetery  just  west  of  the 
garden  at   St.   Frances'   Orphanage   at  Normandy   is  the  only 

visible  reminder  of  the  earthly  career  of  Julia  Mercelite  X , 

for  eight  years  an  inmate  of  the  orphanage  conducted  by  the 
Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence.  It  is  a  sweet  memorial  of  the, 
wonderfully  strong  and  noble  character,  and  of  her  happy  death, 
seven  years  ago,  both  of  which  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  Sisters  and  her  youthful  companions,  who  frequently 
visit  her  grave  and  decorate  it  with  flowers. 

Julia  Mercelite  was  an  humble  creature,  and  because  of  her 
dwarfed  stature  was  always  called  "Little  Julia,"  although 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Her  parents,  Louis  and  Margaret  X ,  were  both  natives 

of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.  Neither  of  them  was  a  practical  Cath- 
olic, and  when  Julia  and  her  four-year-old  sister  were  placed  in 
the  Orphanage  in  July,  1899,  by  their  father,  after  the  death  of 
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his  wife,  Julia  entertained  a  bitter  prejudice  against  Catholics, 
a  strong  aversion  to  the  true  faith,  and  detested  the  institution  in 
which  she  was  to  be  reared. 

Julia,  however,  had  a  kind  and  affectionate  heart,  which 
yielded  to  the  tender  and  motherly  interest  manifested  toward 
her  by  the  Sisters,  and  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  children  about 
her ;  soon  after  entering  the  Orphanage  she  completely  changed 
her  attitude,  and  eagerly  grasped  the  gift  of  faith,  which  she 
cherished  to  her  dying  hour. 

Julia  was  baptized  in  the  convent  chapel,  January  25,  1900, 
by  Reverend  Father  Stanislaus,  Passionist,  who  was  Chaplain  of 
the  Orphanage. 

The  seed  of  piety  which  had  been  sown  in  her  young  heart 
had  fallen  on  rich  soil,  and  Julia  Mercelite  became  at  once  such 
an  enthusiastic  Catholic  that  she  became  a  model  for  many  of 
her  associates  who  were  born  and  reared  in  the  faith. 

She  easily  won  and  held  the  affection  and  coniidence  of  her 
companions,  and  exerted  such  a  beneficent  influence  over  them 
that  whenever  the  Sisters  v/ere  compelled  to  leave  the  children 
for  a  short  time  they  felt  safe  in  doing  so  by  placing  little  Julia 
in  charge,  for  the  other  children  loved  and  respected  her  and  were 
always  willing  to  obey  her. 

Julia  early  became  devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and 
eagerly  sought  every  opportunity  to  assist  the  Sisters  in  decorat- 
ing the  altars  and  shrines  dedicated  to  her.  She  took  a  deep 
interest  in  her  own  devotions,  and  took  great  delight  in  gathering 
the  younger  children  about  her  and  telling  them  stories  of  the 
Infant  Jesus,  and  warned  them  not  to  offend  Him  by  unkind 
words  and  acts. 

When  the  working  girls  would  come  home  on  a  visit  to  the 
Orphanage  Julia  would  sit  and  listen  in  silence  at  their  worldly 
talk  about  the  good  times  they  had  enjoyed;  when  she  joined  in 
the  conversation  it  was  always  to  ask  them  if  they  had  been 
faithful  to  their  religious  duties. 

Julia's  constant  mindfulness  of  her  duty  to  God  so  impressed 
the  Sisters  and  those  who  knew  her,  that  they  are  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  her  innocent  soul  had  tasted  the  sweetness  of  inter- 
course with  its  Creator,  and  that  she  had  received  that  tranquility 
of  spirit  that  never  faded,  never  palled. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  she  became  a  victim  of  tuberculosis 
and  heart  trouble.  After  a  while  she  was  confined  to  her  bed 
in  the  Infirmary.  During  her  illness  she  was  visited  several 
times  during  the  week  by  Reverend  Father  Sebastian,  who  came 
from  the  Passionist  Monastery  near  by.  On  one  occasion  he 
asked  Julia  if  she  was  suffering  much.  She  said:  "Oh,  yes, 
Father;  sometimes  my  pains  are  very  great  in  my  breast  and 
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about  my  heart."  He  said :  *'How  do  you  manage  to  stand  it?" 
She  replied:  '*VVell,  Father,  when  pains  come  they  seem  very 
great,  but  when  I  think  of  how  Our  Lord  suffered  on  the  cross 
i  can  stand  them  better."  She  also  told  Father  Sebastian  that 
after  she  had  learned  how  Our  Lord  had  suffered  she  promised 
never  to  commit  a  mortal  sin. 

About  the  latter  part  of  September  she  began  to  fail  rapidly. 
She  always  longed  for  the  days  on  which  the  good  Chaplain 
would  bring  Holy  Communion  to  her.  As  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  carried  to  the  Infirmary  two  Sisters  carried  lighted  candles 
and  rang  a  little  bell  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  ''King," 
while  several  other  Sisters  followed  in  procession. 

After  the  priest  had  left  the  Infirmary  one  Sister  would 
always  remain  with  Julia  to  assist  her  in  entertaining  her  Divine 
Guest,  who  had  come  into  her  heart.  After  receiving  Holy 
Communion  she  always  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  anyone  in  her  room.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  sit  by  her  bed.  On 
one  occasion  the  Sister  left  the  Infirmary  to  go  over  to  the  con- 
vent on  an  errand.  Having  stayed  longer  than  she  expected, 
she  said :  "Julia,  I  am  sorry  I  left  you  so  long ;  I  did  not  intend 
to  stay  but  a  few  minutes,  but  I  was  detained."  Julia  said : 
"Sister,  I  am  sorry  you  came  back."  The  Sister  turning,  looked 
at  her,  much  surprised  at  the  remark;  Julia  then  said:  "Sister, 
the  Blessed  Mother  is  with  me  when  you  are  away,  that  is  why  I 
wished  you  had  not  come  back  so  soon." 

Early  in  October  she  began  to  grow  worse.  One  evening, 
about  half  past  eight  o'clock,  just  as  the  Sisters  had  finished 
night  prayers,  the  Infirmarian  went  over  to  the  convent  and  told 
the  Superior  she  thought  Julia  seemed  to  be  much  worse,  and  was 
afraid  she  would  not  live  until  morning.  The  Superior  had 
asked  to  be  called  when  Julia's  end  was  near,  for  she  wanted 
to  be  present  at  the  hour  of  her  death.  When  the  Superior 
entered  the  room  the  dear  girl  was  lying  perfectly  conscious  and 
calm ;  she  had  been  prepared  for  death  early  that  day  by  receiving 
the  Holy  Viaticum  and  extreme  unction. 

In  about  ten  minutes,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  said : 
"Mother,  why  do  you  sit  here  by  me ;  why  don't  you  go  to  bed?" 
The  Superior  said :  "Well,  I  thought  I  would  come  over  tonight 
and  spend  awhile  with  my  little  girl."  Julia  said :  "Do  not 
sit  up  with  me  Mother ;  I  am  not  going  until  three  o'clock." 
The  Superior  sent  the  Infirmarian  in  the  adjoining  room,  to  rest 
awhile,  and  she  took  charge  of  Julia  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  Superior  asked  Julia  if  she  wanted  to  die.  She  replied : 
"Yes,  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  promised  to  take  me  to  Heaven." 
After  one  o'clock  Julia's  agony  began  and  she  became  delirious 
at  times.     The   Sister  sprinkled  her  bed  with  holy  water  and 
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recited  prayers  for  the  dying.  She  grew  weaker  and  weaker  all 
the  time,  and  at  twenty  minutes  of  three  o'clock  she  passed 
away  quietly  and  peaceably. 

It  is  customary  for  the  orphans  to  carry  the  remains  of  their 
deceased  comxpanions  to  the  St.  Ann's  Cemetery,  at  the  rear 
of  the  Orphanage  proper.  Each  child  hoped  to  be  the  priv- 
ileged one  to  assist  in  bearing  the  remains  of  their  beloved  com- 
panion to  its  last  resting  place. 

Holy  Mass  was  said  in  the  morning  and  the  funeral  took 
place  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Six  girls  carried  the 
coffin  to  the  cemetery.  After  the-  interment,  a  large  spray  of 
flovv^ers  was  placed  on  her  grave  by  her  companions. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  late  in  November,  after  Benediction 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  two  Sisters  and  several  of  the 
children  went  to  the  cemetery  to  visit  the  children's  graves,  and 
gather  a  few  pretty  autumn  leaves.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
orphans'  lot,  they  were  much  surprised  that  the  flowers  on  little 
Julia's  grave  were  still  fresh.  They  were  not  only  fresh,  but 
they  had  the  appearance  of  flowers  when  growing,  and  it  v/as 
not  until  the  heavy  snows  of  winter  that  the  flowers  withered 
and  died.  . 

OBLATE  SISTERS  OF  PROVIDENCE  MISSION  IN 
LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 

In  the  year  1887,  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Fink  invited  the 
Sisters  to  Ivcavenworth  to  assist  with  the  work  among  the  people 
of  their  race. 

Three  Sisters  were  sent,  Sister  Mary  Victoria,  who  was 
appointed  Superioress  of  the  Orphanage,  Sister  Genevieve  and 
Sister  Mary  Michael,  to  assist  her  with  the  work.  Sister  Victoria 
is  still  living,  but  unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work. 
She  is  now  about  eighty-two  years  old. 

They  commenced  their  work  at  an  orphan  home  for  boys, 
about  two  miles  outside  of  Leavenworth.  The  Orphanage  was 
already  in  existence  and  was  managed  by  a  Father  Huhn.  The 
Sisters  found  it  a  very  hard  mission.  They  had  no  means  and 
suffered  the  want  of  food  and  other  necessities.  This  was 
unknown  to  the  Bishop,  as  the  Sisters  made  no  complaints  to 
him.  Hovv^ever,  in  God's  ov\m  time.  Bishop  Fink  learned  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  He  sent  for  the  Sisters  to  leave  that 
mission  and  commence  another  at  1618  Pottawatomie  street, 
which  is  now  an  Orphanage  for  girls. 

In  the  year  1890,  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Fink  appointed 
Reverend  Father  Joseph  A.  Shorter  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
with  the  Sisters.     He  has  spent  twenty-four  years  of  his   life 
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laboring  among  the  colored  people.  The  work  has  grown  won- 
derfully, and  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  due  to  his  zeal  and  good 
management.  As  the  work  increased  so  rapidly,  the  Sisters 
asked  for  assistance  from  the  Mother  House.  Sister  Mary  Bap- 
tista,  the  present  Superior  of  the  Guardian  Home,  and  Sister 
Gabriel  were  sent.    Sister  Gabriel  has  long  since  died. 

The  Sisters  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mother  Katherine  Drexel, 
who  came  to  their  assistance  in  a  time  of  need.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  Wittaker  place  was  purchased  by  Bishop  Fink; 
it  is  now  the  Orphanage. 

ST.  CYPRIAN^S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  AND  ST.  ANN'S 
ACADEMY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

St.  Ann's  Academy  was  founded  by  Sister  Mary  Charles 
Norsette,  who  was  sent  from  Baltimore  with  two  other  Sisters, 
August,  1892.  They  were  invited  by  Reverend  Father  Matthew 
to  help  with  the  colored  work  in  St.  Cyprian's  parish.  The 
Sisters  were  welcomed  in  Washington  by  Miss  Mary  Atkins, 
who  is  of  an  old  colored  Catholic  family  and  had  a  sister  and 
niece  in  the  Order. 

In  1884,  Sister  Charles  built  St.  Ann's  Academy  at  310 
Eighth  street.  During  the  first  few  years  of  their  work,  the 
Sisters  endured  many  hardships,  for  as  in  all  beginnings,  they 
had  nothing,  but  found  many  kind  friends. 

The  ground  for  St.  Ann's  Convent  was  a  gift  from  Miss 
Mary  Atkins.  The  building  of  St.  Ann's  Convent  was  a  great 
undertaking  for  the  Sisters.  Long  before  it  was  completed,  it 
was  observed  that  Sister  Charles'  health  was  failing — so  much 
so,  that  one  week  after  its  completion  and  dedication.  Mother 
Theresa  called  her  to  the  Mother  House.  Sister  Charles  lived 
five  months  after  the  convent  was  completed.  She  died  April  1, 
1895.  She  was  succeeded  in  the  work  by  Sister  Mary  Bernard 
Atkins. 

The  Sisters  have  been  very  successful  with  their  missions  in 
Washington,  both  the  academy  and  the  parochial  school,  are 
under  the  direction  of  Reverend  Father  Matthew  of  St.  Cyprian's 
Church. 

During  the  struggle  to  start  the  school,  Providence  sent  the 
Sisters  a  good  friend  and  benefactor  in  Miss  Marie  Patterson, 
formerly  of  St.  Louis,  but  at  that  time  living  in  Washington. 
She  was  a  true  friend  to  the  Sisters  and  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  work.  She  came  weekly  to  the  Convent  and 
presided  over  a  sewing  class  among  the  children,  having  pro- 
vided for  each  child  a  thimble,  needles,  thread  and  such  things 
as  are  necessary  to  teach  them  the  art  of  sewing. 
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Seeing  the  Sisters  were  laboring  under  a  heavy  debt,  Miss 
Patterson  promised  to  pay  the  interest  semi-annually,  which 
she  did,  until  the  time  of  her  death,  which  occurred  in  Paris, 
France.  After  the  death  of  Miss  Patterson,  the  Sisters  learned, 
that  even  though  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  between  them,  she 
had  remembered  them  by  leaving  a  bequest  of  five  thousand 
dollars  to  continue  their  good  work. 

Of  the  first  little  band,  the  only  Sister  living  is  Sister  Mary 
Clementine  Hamilton,  who  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  has 
been  teaching  at  the  parochial  school  since  the  mission  was  first 
opened.  She  is  very  much  loved  by  her  pupils  and  has  a  won- 
derful influence  over  them.  Sister- Clementine  often  speaks  with 
great  pleasure  of  one  of  her  first  pupils,  who  is  now  a  priest, 
Reverend  Joseph  A.  Burgess,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Order  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  school  has  grown  rapidly  and  there  are  eleven  Sisters 
engaged  in  the  work,  with  350  pupils  in  the  parochial  school 
and  30  boarders  in  the  academy. 

The  present  Superioress  of  St.  Ann's  Academy  is  Sister  Mary 
Elizabeth  Damain,  who  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  has  been 
in  the  Order  twenty-one  years.  '  The  house  in  Washington  was 
Sister  Elizabeth's  first  mission,  she  has  been  laboring  in  the 
work  at  the  school  for  a  number  of  years. 

OBLATE  SISTERS  OF  PROVIDENCE— ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN  CUBA 

In  1899  Right  Reverend  Archbishop  Sbarretti  applied  for 
the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  to  open  a  school  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  just  after  the  Spanish  and  American  War.  There  were 
many  difficulties  to  encounter. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  gave  his  permission,  and 
said:  "With  God's  blessing  go  and  do  all  you  can  for  the 
nation.  You  have  my  blessing.  I  am  sure  you  will  prosper." 
In  1889  Mother  Magdalene,  with  our  present  Superior,  then 
Sister  Frances,  and  two  other  Sisters,  opened  a  boarding  and 
day  school  in  Havana,  Cuba,  under  the  direction  of  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  Sbarretti,  assisted  by  the  Carmelite  Fathers. 

The  first  school  was  Our  Lady  of  Charity  Academy  at  Com- 
postela  87,  Havana,  Cuba.  In  connection  with  the  academy  is 
a  day  school  with  an  enrollment  of  three  hundred  pupils. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  Sisters  found  it  hard  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  strange  customs,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  friends  they  made  on  the  island,  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  return  to  their  native  land,  but  urged  on  by  the  greater 
needs  of  the  people  they  kept  steadily  on. 
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In  1908  Sister  Frances  opened  the  Colegio  de  San  Jose  at 
Calle  12  No.  49,  in  Cardenas,  Cuba,  in  the  province  of  Matanza, 
and  also  a  boarding  and  day  school  known  as  Colegio  El  Dulce 
Nombre  De  Marie  at  Calle  13,  No.  91,  in  Vedado,  Cuba. 

Mother  Frances  also  opened  the  Colegio  de  Nitra.  Sra.  del 
Carmen  at  Santa  Clara,  Cuba.  Sister  Mary  Jerome  Hart,  who 
was  sent  from  the  Mother  House  in  Baltimore,  was  appointed 
Superioress  of  the  new  school.  About  two  years  later  she  was 
sent  to  the  Colegio  de  San  Jose,  in  Cardenas,  Cuba,  where  she 
again  resumed  the  office  of  Superioress.  Owing  to  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  pupils,  the  Sisters  found  it  necessary  to 
move  to  a  larger  house.  The  school  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  at  Calle  Jenez  160,  in  Cardenas,  Cuba. 

Sister  Jerome  Hart,  the  Superioress,  is  a  native  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  She  was  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  the  work 
in  the  St.  Louis  Missions.  She  was  called  to  Baltimore  in  1905, 
where  she  remained  until  1909,  at  which  time  she  was  sent  to 
Cuba. 

In  her  letters  to  the  States  she  says  she  had  grown  familiar 
with  the  customs  and  language  of  the  people. 

THE  MISSION  IN  OLD  PROVIDENCE— ISLAND  IN  THE 

CARRIBEAN  SEA 

Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence 

December,  1903,  previous  to  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  after  Mass  and  Holy  Communion — not  without  tears 
and  sighs,  yet  willing  and  resigned,  Sister  Anthony,  the 
Superioress ;  Sister  Vincent,  Sister  Alexius  and  Sister  Beatrice 
took  their  leave  of  the  Mother  House  and  boarded  the  three- 
masted  schooner,  "Dix,"  for  the  far-off  island  of  Providence, 
a  little  island  of  about  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  belonging 
to  Colombia,  South  America,  and  located  in  the  Carribean  Sea. 
Their  director,  Reverend  Alfred  B.  Leeson,  and  their  Superior, 
Reverend  Mother  Magdalene,  had  accompanied  them  to  the  dock. 
They  then  took  leave  of  them  and  the  anchor  was  hoisted.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  little  tug,  "Fairmont,"  was  attached  to  the 
vessel  and  gently  they  glided  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Reverend  Albert  Strobele,  who  had  been  laboring  in  the 
Province  of  Colombia  for  about  a  year,  was  now  to  be  the  Sisters' 
Spiritual  Director,  for  it  was  at  his  urgent  request  that  their 
Reverend  Mother  had  consented  to  send  them  to  labor  for  the 
poor  neglected  colored  and  English  speaking  people  of  Colombia. 
The  thought  of  being  near  the  place  where  the  great  St.  Peter 
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Claver  so  zealously  labored,  and  where  his  remains  lie  buried, 
urged  them  on. 

They  were  far  down  the  Bay  and  land  no  longer  marked 
their  view  when  the  Reverend  Father  informed  them  that  he 
had  on  board  quite  a  collection  of  musical  instruments.  A^arious 
pieces  were  rendered,  but  this  distraction  could  not  claim  the 
interest  of  the  Sisters  as  to  make  them  forget  the  disappoint- 
ment in  not  having  their  Reverend  Mother  accompany  them  to 
the  island ;  she  had  intended  doing  so,  but  at  the  last  moment,  for 
some  unforeseen  reason,  it  was  found  impossible  for  her  to 
accompany  them. 

At  about  four  o'clock  many  s^nall  vessels  were  in  sight ;  they 
were  now  twenty  miles  from  Baltimore.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
the  tug  left  the  vessel  and  the  latter  anchored  for  the  night,  the 
wind  being  strong  but  not  in  their  favor.  Supper  was  announced 
at  five  o'clock,  after  which  everyone  enjoyed  general  recreation. 
Although  far  from  their  journey's  end  they  could  not  restrain 
from  laughter  as  stories  of  ghost  and  Irish  wit  were  told.  Rev- 
erend Father  St.  John,  a  Chaplain  in  the  Civil  War,  related  very 
striking  incidents  of  the  war.  At  6 :30  all  retired.  Some  of  the 
little  band  slept  soundly,  others  were  mindful  of  their  watery 
support. 

On  December  8th,  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the 
Sisters  arose  at  five  o'clock,  after  the  accustomed  salutation 
^'Benedicamus  Domino."  Two  Masses  were  celebrated;  during 
the  first  Mass  they  received  Holy  Communion.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  Sisters  were  on  deck,  hearing  religious  stories  from  Father 
St.  John — some  were  examples  of  strong  faith.  At  eleven  the 
Office  was  recited.  After  taking  their  dinner  the  Sisters  made 
a  long  visit  on  deck.  The  sails  were  hoisted  for  the  first  time 
and  everyone  enjoyed  seeing  them.  The  water  was  specked 
with  fishermen.  About  1 :30  they  passed  Annapolis  and  through 
spy-glasses  viewed  the  Naval  Academy.  The  Sisters  sang  the 
Magnificat  and  recited  the  Rosary.  At  four  o'clock  the  sails 
were  hauled  down  and  the  anchor  cast.  The  weather  was  pleas- 
ant, but  there  was  no  breeze. 

Supper  was  announced  at  five,  afterwards  some  storiettes — 
incidents  of  the  island,  etc.  The  following  are  two  of  them : 
A  bishop  and  a  priest  lived  together  in  a  small  village  in  Colo- 
rado;  they  had  only  one  coat  for  their  use,  consequently  when 
one  wore  the  coat  to  town  the  other  had  to  stay  at  home — they 
were  practicing  poverty.  A  priest  in  Ireland,  being  short  of 
music  on  Christmas  morning,  called  in  an  Italian  organ  grinder. 
Just  before  the  sermon  he  played  the  following:  "Suwanee 
River,"  "Old  Kentucky  Home"  and  "Listen  to  the  Mocking 
Bird." 
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December  9th  the  Sisters  arose  at  five  o'clock  and  to  their 
surprise  the  boat  was  making  eighteen  knots  an  hour.  The  air 
was  fine  and  the  boat  was  steady  enough  to  permit  the  reading 
of  two  Masses.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  ''Dix"  passed  the  Rap- 
pahanock. 

"They  were  crowded  in  the  cabin,  and  the  Fathers  were  at  meat, 
It  was  noon  upon  the  waters  and  a  storm  upon  the  deep." 

To  the  Sisters  the  boat  seemed  a  boat  of  languages  of  divers 
tongues ;  English,  German,  Spanish  and  Irish  were  spoken.  The 
Fathers  were  very  anxious  to  learn  Spanish.  Sister  Vincent, 
who  is  a  native  of  Cuba,  started  a  class  while  on  the  vessel.  The 
Sisters'  thoughts  often  wandered  to  their  dear  convent  home  in 
Baltimore  and  to  its  inmates.  At  three  o'clock  the  Sisters  had 
a  lecture  and  meditation. 

December  10th  the  vessel  passed  Cape  Henry ;  near  its  coast 
is  a  very  beautiful  lightship.  At  ten  o'clock  the  boat  passed  into 
the  ocean ;  a  part  of  Virginia  was  then  in  sight.  Later  on  during 
the  day  they  saw  a  whale. 

December  11th.  There  was  no  Mass,  no  breakfast,  no 
dinner ;  the  vessel  was  fairly  plunging.  Everyone  was  seasick, 
except  Reverend  Father  St.  John,  the  eldest  of  the  band.  Father 
Stroebele  called  out  from  his  cabin :  "Make  good  intentions ; 
endure  all  your  sufferings  for  the  glory  of  God  and  offer  them  in 
atonement." 

December  12th.  The  Sisters  were  trying  not  to  be  despon- 
dent. Not  a  ship  was  in  sight,  nothing  but  seaweeds.  The 
water  was  a  beautiful  blue.  They  had  been  on  the  water  five 
days  and  were  making  fine  progress.  A  sail  burst  during  the 
night  and  had  to  be  replaced. 

December  13th.  After  Mass  the  Sisters  went  out  on  deck. 
The  air  was  as  balmy  as  a  day  in  May.  Reverend  Father  deliv- 
ered a  sermon  on  the  gospel  of  the  day  and  the  season  of  Advent. 
The  vessel  made  no  headway  that  night,  the  wind  was  not  favor- 
able. They  passed  the  30th  degree  of  latitude,  which  is  about 
the  same  line  as  New  Orleans. 

December  15th.  The  Sisters  received  Holy  Communion, 
although  the  boat  was  very  unsteady.  On  the  morning  of  the 
16th  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated,  as  it  was  the  Feast  of  St. 
Eusebius.  Reverend  Father  explained  the  gospel  of  the  day. 
It  related  to  the  advice  of  the  Savior  to  His  Apostles,  when  send- 
ing them  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  said  they  should  not  care  for 
money,  but  trust  in  God,  who  would  provide  for  them.  Reverend 
Father  Stroebele  also  made  the  following  proposition  to  the 
Sisters,  to  which  they  all  consented.     He  said  that  they  should 
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that  day  commence  a  novena  to  Our  Lady,  "Star  of  the  Sea," 
and  to  St.  Anthony,  the  Patron  of  the  Sea ;  that  they  should  also 
promise  that  if  the  vessel  arrived  safely  at  Old  Providence 
Island  before,  or  on,  Christmas  Day,  each  one  would  refrain 
from  all  food  whatever  for  an  entire  day. 

December  17th.  The  vessel  again  resembled  a  cradle,  but 
the  Sisters  were  permitted  to  receive  Holy  Communion.  On 
the  evening  of  the  17th  the  Sisters  sang  the  following  hymns : 
"When  the  Evening  Shades  are  Falling,"  "Hail,  Queen  of  the 
Heaven,  the  Ocean  Star."  Both  hymns  were  appropriate  for 
the  swaying  of  the  vessel.  That  night  the  sky  was  thickly 
studded  with  stars ;  those  most  noticeable  were  the  North  Star, 
the  Great  Bear,  the  Huntsman's  Belt  and  the  Milky  Way.  Every 
four  hours  the  ship  pump  had  to  be  used,  for  the  vessel  had, 
unfortunately,  sprung  a  small  leak.  The  boat  sailed  very  rap- 
idly during  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  Captain, 
with  smiling  face,  told  the  Sisters  he  had  made  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  knots.  It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Expectation  of  Our 
Blessed  Mother.  The  sea  was  very  rough.  They  passed  sev- 
eral islands,  one  of  which  was  Cuba,  which  could  not  be  seen 
plainly,  however,  on  account  of  the  fog  and  rain. 

December  19th.  The  sun  rose  at  6  :30  o'clock,  revealing  a 
beautiful  scenery,  as  the  mountains  of  Hayti  could  be  seen  in 
the  distance,  seeming  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  The  wind  was 
fair  and  all  on  board  were  well.  One  sail  was  sufficient  to  carry 
the  vessel  with  the  velocity  equal  to  that  of  a  steamboat.  Grad- 
ually it  became  warmer  and  warmer ;  no  more  land  was  to  be 
seen  until  they  reached  the  isle  of  their  destination.  The  Island 
of  Jamaica  could  not  be  seen  in  the  distance.  It  looked  as 
though  the  prayers  of  the  novena  were  to  be  answered  and  they 
reach  Old  Providence  Island  by  Christmas. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  there  was  little  or  no  sleep  for 
those  on  board  the  vessel,  on  account  of  its  continuous  rocking, 
and  there  was  not  wind  enough.  The  flapping  of  the  sails  to  and 
fro  caused  a  feeling  beyond  description.  The  Seminarians  were 
again  seasick  and  very  down-hearted,  but  Father  Stroebele  con- 
soled them  by  saying  that  thus  all  missionaries  had  to  be 
initiated  by  sufferings  and  hardships ;  he  also  added  that  if  they 
could  not  stand  that  little  bit  they  had  better  return  from  whence 
they  came. 

On  December  21st  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  was  celebrated 
on  the  vessel  by  the  reading  of  two  Masses  and  by  all  Catholics 
receiving  Holy  Communion.  It  was  also  the  forty-second  anni- 
versary of  Father  St.  John's  life  in  the  priesthood. 

December  22nd.  At  1 :00  A.  M.  the  course  of  the  vessel 
was  changed  from  west  to  east ;  the  Captain  said  it  was  to  avoid 
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running  into  the  Rock  of  Rancodore,  where  he  lost  a  vessel  two 
years  ago,  and  also  where  the  Kearsarge  was  wrecked.  At  day- 
break a  western  course  was  again  taken.  The  Captain  told  the 
Sisters  that  he  thought  their  voyage  was  going  to  be  the  shortest 
and  best  he  had  ever  made.  The  reverend  clergymen  thought  it 
the  result  of  the  humble  prayers  of  the  Sisters. 

December  23rd.  At  10 :00  A.  M.  land  was  in  sight,  but  the 
wind  was  against  the  vessel.  Those  on  board  soon  realized  that 
October,  November  and  December  are  months  for  hurricanes 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

During  the  night  of  the  23rd  the  wind  was  very  strong 
and  the  vessel  was  driven  one  hundred  miles  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, to  the  great  distress  of  those  on  board.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  the  Captain  observed  another  vessel,  just  in  time 
to  prevent  a  collision  by  turning  his  course  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. During  the  day  little  Catalina  Island  could  be  seen  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Providence.  At  1 :00  A.  M.,  having 
reached  Old  Providence  Island,  the  vessel  cast  anchor  and  the 
passengers  repaired  to  smaller  boats  to  be  rowed  by  sailors  to 
the  banks  of  the  island,  up  which  they  had  to  climb  some  twelve 
feet  in  order  to  reach  the  level  plane  on  which  the  little  church, 
"Mater  Dolorosa,"  is  located. 

This  was  the  first  visit  of  the  Sisters  in  that  strange  land, 
and  during  their  visit  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  given,  and  the  Sisters  sang  the  "Te  Deum."  They 
were  then  shown  to  the  little  house  in  which  they  were  to  reside. 
To  them  the  island  seemed  very  strange ;  there  were  no  streets  or 
roads  and  hardly  a  level  of  fifty  yards  from  one  side  of  the 
island  to  the  other.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  could  be  seen  how  far 
the  island  extended.  Small  horses,  or  ponies,  were  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  over  land.  Vehicles  of  any  kind  were 
unheard  of.  The  little  village  in  which  the  Sisters  were  to  live 
was  known  as  "Isabella."  They  found  the  natives  mostly  sim- 
ilar to  the  colored  Creoles  of  the  Gulf  Coast. 

The  Sisters  had  nothing  for  an  evening  meal.  Crov/ds  of 
the  inhabitants  visited  them,  also  the  Spanish  soldiers  from 
Colombia,  who  were  guarding  the  island.  As  it  was  Christmas 
Eve  the  Sisters  retired  early,  but  arose  again  at  11 :00  o'clock 
for  Midnight  Mass  and  two  other  Masses  that  followed.  Christ- 
mas morning  they  again  went  to  the  church,  where  they  assisted 
at  six  Masses.  Think  of  being  in  a  strange  land,  among  strange 
])eople,  on  Christmas  Day,  and  nothing  to  eat !  This  did  not 
worry  the  Sisters,  for  they  were  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
the  Infant  Savior,  whose  birthday  it  was,  had  suffered  much 
more  than  they  on  this  same  date,  about  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago.     The  Sisters  learned  of  some  Chinamen  who  kept  a  little 
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shop.  They  purchased  some  crackers  from  them,  but  on  opening 
the  bundle  found  that  the  crackers  were  very  old  and  full  of 
cobwebs.  They  then  thought  they  would  close  their  eyes  and 
eat  them,  for  eat  them  they  must,  to  prevent  starvation.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Captain  visited  the  Sisters,  having 
been  informed  of  how  much  they  were  in  need ;  on  his  return  to 
the  ship  he  sent  them  what  little  food  he  could  spare. 

In  a  short  while  the  Sisters  learned  to  eat  bread-fruit, 
casava,  plantain  and  cocoanuts,  and  to  cook  on  a  stone,  as  the 
natives  do.  In  February  the  Sisters  obtained  permission  from 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  to  open  a  school,  which  they  did, 
with  about  one  hundred  pupils  in  attendance.  Three  of  the 
Sisters  were  engaged  in  teaching.  In  May  following,  they 
organized  a  sodality  of  twenty-two  young  girls.  During  the 
same  month,  a  minister,  with  the  majority  of  his  congregation, 
were  converted  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  At  six  o'clock  every 
evening  prayers  were  recited  in  the  church.  The  Sisters  went 
about  visiting  the  sick  and  converting  many  to  the  church.  In 
a  short  while  everything  was  in  full  progress.  The  Catholics 
soon  became  instructed  and  valued  nothing  so  much  as  their 
newly  found  faith.  Young  girls  were  taug'ht  to  practice  virtues 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  The  people  were  anxious  that  the 
Sisters  teach  their  daughters  to  sew,  and  would  have  had  them 
with  the  Sisters,  but  their  house  was  too  small.  There  were 
only  six,  small  rooms,  for  which  the  Sisters  were  required  to 
pay  35  pesos  monthly  rent.  Many  of  the  young  girls  learned 
dressmaking,  crocheting,  and  other  useful  arts,  but  the  greatest 
lessons  they  received  were  the  instructions  regarding  their  holy 
faith. 

The  Governor  of  the  Island  was  an  enemy  to  Father 
Stroebele  on  account  of  a  rebuke  given  him  by  the  good  father, 
regarding  his  unlawful  manner  of  living.  The  governor  had  him 
imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  through  the  intercession  of  Father 
St.  John,  he  released  Father  Stroebele.  A  report  was  then 
spread  that  the  governor  was  sending  for  a  vessel  of  soldiers 
to  remove  Father  Stroebele  from  the  Island.  The  latter  know- 
ing he  had  no  protection,  on  July  26th,  he  boarded  the  shooner 
"Dix,"  for  the  United  States.  Many  months  passed  and  the 
Sisters  received  no  word  from  him.  Archbishop  Brioschi  of 
Cartegena  wrote  the  Sisters  that  as  he  had  not  heard  from 
Father  Stroebele  he  would  make  Reverend  Father  St.  John, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Island.  The  new  Vicar  became  very 
much  worried  about  the  Sisters,  for  they  were  at  ^aaes^oWiged^,,^^^^ 
to  witness  some  very  horrible  scenes.  «r^\\^WS  PRuViff^'^ 

M^s  livine  on  the 


On  account  of  a  number  of  Colombian  solm^s  livine 
Island,  and  ravaging  the  country,  the  goveri^ot^  coiiBscated  the 
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Sisters'  school  and  it  was  used  for  a  barracks.  After  being  on 
the  Island  for  nearly  fifteen  months,  Mother  Magdalene  wrote 
the  Sisters  that  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  thought  it 
best  for  them  to  return  to  Baltimore.  Reverend  Father  St.  John 
hailed  the  news  with  joy,  for  he  did  not  like  to  see  the  Sisters 
live  in  such  a  place,  and  he  thought  himself  too  aged  to  be 
responsible  for  them.  He  rejoiced  when  they  were  leaving  for 
their  native  land. 

On  their  voyage  to  the  Island,  the  Sisters  did  not  have  the 
comforts  of  our  modern  steamships,  and  upon  leaving  the  Island 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  return  on  a  vessel  used  for  trans- 
porting cocoanuts,  which,  on  this  trip,  was  loaded  with  about 
twenty-five  thousand  of  them.  The  Sisters  and  their  two  wards 
were  the  only  women  passengers  on  the  ship. 

After  learning  that  the  Sisters  had  returned  to  the  United 
States,  Father  Stroebele  went  to  the  Island  to  get  his  posses- 
sions. The  morning  the  Sisters  left  the  Island  the  first  Catholic 
wedding  took  place.  Two  daughters  of  the  Alcalde  of  Old 
Province  Island  returned  with  the  Sisters ;  several  years  later, 
one  of  them  entered  the  Novitiate. 

Father  St.  John  was  exhorted  by  Father  Stroebele  to  leave 
the  Island,  but  he  would  not,  for  he  desired  to  labor  among  the 
natives  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Father  St.  John  had  two 
churches  there  and  after  his  death,  which  occurred  two  years 
later,  the  missions  were  taken  by  the  Josephite  Father^  of 
Baltimore,  who  cared  for  them  for  four  years.  Later  on,  the 
English  Josephites  took  charge,  and  the  school  is  taught  by  one 
of  the  first  pupils  of  the  Oblate  Sisters'  school. 

The  people  of  the  Island  were  very  much  attached  to  the 
Sisters  and  regretted  to  see  them  leave. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  year  1908,  Reverend  Father  Paul  Grififith,  of  St. 
Augustine's  Parish,  desired  to  open  a  Parochial  School.  He 
applied  to  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  in  Balti- 
more, who  willingly  consented  to  send  the  Sisters  at  his  request. 

On  September  7th,  of  the  same  year,  three  Sisters  were  sent 
to  Washington  to  take  up  the  new  mission.  There  was  no 
regular  convent  or  school,  but  Reverend  Father  GrifBth  had 
purchased  the  well  known  Allen  property,  opposite  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church.  The  Sisters  were  welcomed  by  the  parishioners 
and  greatly  aided  by  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  of  that 
parish,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  school  in  a  time  of 
need,  as  house  furnishings  and  other  things  were  necessary.  In 
a  short  while  two  of  the  largest  and  best  rooms  were  selected 
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for  the  classes ;  the  Sisters  then  opened  school  with  an  average 
of  about  one  hundred  pupils  and  a  Sunday  School  with  about 
three  hundred.  In  May  of  the  following  year,  Reverend  Father 
Griffith  looked  proudly  on  a  confirmation  class  of  two  hundred 
children. 

At  present  there  are  five  Sisters  in  the  little  community  of 
St.  Augustine's  school,  four  of  which  are  engaged  in  teaching. 
The  school  is  exclusively  for  day  scholars.  Although  this  little 
school  has  been  in  existence  only  seven  years,  it  has  grown 
rapidly  through  the  zealous  efforts  and  untiring  labors  of  Rev- 
erend Father  Paul  Griffith,  assisted  by  the  Sisters.  Sister  Mary 
Luke  is  the  present  Superioress. 
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ST.  RITA'S  CONVENT  AND  SCHOOL,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Under  the  Direction  of  the 

OBLATE  SISTERS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

After  having  taught  St.  Elizabeth's  Parochial  School  for 
thirty-two  years,  Reverend  Mother  Frances,  Superior  of  the 
Order,  decided  for  various  reasons  to  withdraw  the  Sisters  from 
the  school  in  July,  1912.  On  September  1st  the  same  year,  with 
the  approval  of  His  Grace,  Most  Reverend  J.  J.  Glennon,  the 
Sisters  opened  a  Boarding  School  for  girls,  which  was  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Rita,  and  directed  by  Sister  M. 
Juliana,  who  was  sent  from  the  Orphanage  at  Normandy,  Mis- 
souri. As  the  Sisters  had  no  house  of  their  own,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  lease  a  house  at  3009  Pine  street,  temporarily, 
until  they  could  find  one  to  purchase.  I^ike  all  schools,  it  was 
with  very  little  means  that  they  started.  In  October,  1914,  the 
Sisters  purchased  the  residence  of  Judge  Taylor,  located  at  3128 
Laclede  avenue.  It  is  a  large  brown  stone  old-fashioned  house. 
The  house  is  very  large  for  a  private  residence  but  very  small 
for  a  school,  however,  the  Sisters  were  thankful  to  find  a  place 
to  continue  their  work.  They  have  capacity  at  present  for  only 
35  children,  but  they  hope  in  some  future  day  to  be  able  to 
improve,  after  the  debt  has  been  paid  oft". 

When  the  school  was  opened,  the  Sisters  lived  in  the  Italian 
Parish  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  After  obtaining  permission 
from  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  to  have  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  their  own  chapel,  the  Superioress  went  to  see  Reverend  Father 
Spigardi  to  ask  if  he  would  give  them  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  if  they  would  be  welcome  in  his  church.  Reverend  Father 
Caesar  Spigardi  made  them  most  welcome,  and  said  he  thought 
they  would  bring  a  blessing  upon  his  parish.  He  promised  not 
only  to  look  after  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  but  also  to  say  Mass 
one  day  of  each  week  in  the  Sisters'  Chapel.  The  other  days  the 
Sisters  went  out  to  Mass. 

After  moving  in  the  new  convent,  on  Taclede  avenue,  the 
Sisters  found  the  distance  to  walk  to  Mass  was  now  twice  as 
far  and  it  was  very  hard  for  them  on  cold  winter  mornings. 
They  decided  to  commence  a  novena  to  St.  Rita,  that  God  would 
touch  the  heart  of  some  good  priest  to  come  to  them  and  give 
them  Mass  in  their  own  little  chapel. 

During  Holy  Week  of  1913  the  Sisters  went  to  ask  Reverend 
Father  Guardian  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery,  if  he  would  kindly 
send  a  priest  to  give  them  a  sermon  on  Good  Friday,  and  it  was 
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then  and  there  that  the  Good  Franciscan  Fathers  of  St.  Anthony's 
Parish  offered  their  services  to  say  Mass  for  the  Sisters  every 
day,  without  any  recompense.  The  Franciscan  Fathers,  besides 
saying-  Mass,  are  good  benefactors  to  the  Sisters. 

On  the  Feast  of  St.  Rita,  Patroness  of  the  House,  Reverend 
Father  Francis.  O.  F.  M..  celebrated  High  Alass,  and  for  the 
first  time   in   their   Httle   chapel   the    Sisters   and   children   sang 
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ST.    EITA    OF    CASCIA 

High  Mass.  The  Father  also  blessed  St.  Rita's  Roses.  The 
chapel  was  crowded,  the  adjoining  hallway  also.  After  Mass 
the  Blessed  Roses  were  distributed  among  the  friends  who  had 
come  especially  through  devotion  to  St.  Rita. 

One  of  the  P'athers  gave  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament  every  morning  during  the  months  of  May  and  Octo- 
ber, also  on  various  other  holy  days.     They  also  gave  the  chil- 
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dren  weekly  instructions,  and  occasionally  delivered  conferences 
to  the  Sisters. 

It  is  not  the  services  only  that  the  good  Fathers  render,  but 
it  is  the  way  in. which  they  are  given  that  makes  the  Sisters  feel 
so  grateful  to  God. 

In  order  to  say  Mass  at  St.  Rita's  School,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  priest  to  take  two  cars  every  morning,  the  expense  of 
which  he  bears  himself. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  year,  Reverend  Father 
Daniel,  O.  F.  M.,  addressed  the  audience  and  distributed 
premiums  among  the  pupils. 

St.  Rita's  School  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having  only  been  in 
existence  two  years ;  but  it  is  becoming  widely  known ;  the 
success  is  believed  to  be  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  its  Holy 
Patroness,  St.  Rita  of  Cascia,  to  whom  it  is  gratefully  dedicated. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  St.  Rita's  School  was  Sister  M. 
Genevieve  Newman,  a  venerable  old  Sister.  She  was  also  one 
of  the  little  band  of  workers  at  the  Mission  in  New  Orleans,  in 
1867.  She  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Mission  in  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas,  1888.  She  was  sent  then  to  St.  Elizabeth's 
School  and  remained  there  for  eighteen  years. 

While  Sister  Genevieve  has  never  held  an  office,  she  has 
been  greatly  loved  and  esteemed  for  her  good  example.  On 
account  of  her  advanced  age  and  long  experience,  she  was  of 
great  assistance  to  the  young  Superior  in  her  undertaking. 

July  2,  1914,  Sister  Genevieve  was  called  to  the  Mother 
House  in  Baltimore  by  Reverend  Mother  Superior  of  the  Order. 


ST.  RITA'S  ROSES 

The  last  four  years  of  St.  Rita's  life  were  for  her  a  cruci- 
fixion ;  she  bore  her  infirmities  with  invincible  patience.  A 
relative  who  visited  her  towards  the  end,  asked  if  she  could  do 
anything  to  please  her;  she  requested  that  a  rose  be  brought 
from  the  garden  of  her  old  home  in  Rocca  Porena.  It  was 
January  and  all  roses  had  long  ceased  to  bloom,  but  the  relative 
went,  and  to  her  astonishment  found  a  full-grown  rose. 

Returning  again  at  St.  Rita's  bidding,  she  found  a  ripened 
fig.  From  that  came  the  custom  of  blessing  roses  in  honor  of 
St.  Rita  on  her  names-day. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  letters  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  Mother  Superior,  from  Very  Reverend  Father 
Samuel  Maoke,  Guardian  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery,  St, 
Louis,  Mo. : 
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P^ranciscan  Fathers,  3140  Meramec  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  26th,  1914. 
Ven.  Sister  M.  Juliana,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

Ven.  Sister — If  desirable,  the  Father  can  come  and  say 
Mass  for  you  Saturday  morning,  May  2nd.  Later  on,  at  a  suit- 
able hour,  he  could  give  the  children  a  little  talk  and  hear  their 
confessions.     Kindly  let  me  know  as  to  the  Mass. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes  and  pious  prayers ;  in 
return  please  to  accept  my  very  best  wishes  for  yourself  and 
all  the  Sisters  and  your  noble  work.  May  God  bless  you  and 
give  you  success !  Whenever  in  need  of  anything  just  apply 
to  me  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist  and  help  you  the  best  I  can. 
Assuring  you  of  daily  remembrance  in  holy  Mass  for  you 
and  yours,  and  all  your  intentions,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours  in  our  Lord, 

FR.  SAMUEL  MAOKE,  O.  F.  M.,  Supr. 

Franciscan  Fathers,  3140  Meramec  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  19th,  1914. 
Ven.  Sr.  M.  Juliana,  O.  S.  P.  : 

A  Father  will  come  to  say  Holy  Mass  for  you : 
May  21,  Ascension  Day,  6:30. 
May  22,  Friday,  to  sing  High  Mass,  6 :30. 
May  23,  Saturday,    to    hear   confessions    of    Sisters,   6 :00. 
The  Father  that  comes  Saturday  will  tell  you  whether  you  can 
have  Mass  also  next  Sunday,  May  24th.     I  think  I  can  arrange. 
Wishing  you  God's  choicest  blessings  for  yourselves  and 
your  noble  work,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Xt., 

FATHER  SAMUEL,  O.  F.  M. 

ST.   BARNABAS  PAROCHIAL   SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

For  some  time  Reverend  Father  Evers,  the  Pastor  of  St.. 
Barnabas  Church,  had  been  asking  Reverend  Mother  for  vSisters 
to  take  charge  of  his  school,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  subjects 
it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1911  that  she  was  able  to  spare  some, 
tw^o  professed  Sisters,  Sister  M.  Marinus  and  Sister  M.  Alphonsus 
and  one  novice. 

As  Sisters  had  been  there  before  the  Oblates  did  not  have 
the  difificulty  of  going  about  looking  for  the  children.  The  day 
school  opened ;  each  Sister  had  a  well-filled  class-room,  and  the 
Sister  in  charge  of  the  small  children  had  an  average  of  sixty 
children  attending  from  the  beginning.  The  people  seemed  very 
pleased  to  have  the  Oblate  Sisters,  and  tried  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  them. 
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At  first  the  Sisters  remained  at  the  Mother  House  on  Chase 
Street,  going  back  and  forth  morning  and  evening.  On  Sundays 
they  were  obliged  to  go  twice  a  day — to  the  children's  Mass  in 
the  morning,  and  again  to  the  Catechism  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  Reverend  Father  secured  a  house  on 
Argyle  Avenue  for  the  Sisters.  Six  Sisters  were  sent  to  take 
charge,  four  of  whom  were  to  teach. 

At  present  the  Sisters  have  abouf  two  hundred  pupils. 

TO  THE  CONSECRATED  SPOUSES  OF  JESUS 

Thou  art  all  fair,  O  my  love,  and  there 

is  not  a, spot  in  thee. 
The  Cant,  of  Cant.,  Chap,  iv.,  5-7. 

Come  weary  one,  let  my  tried  strength  uphold  thee. 
Lean  thou  upon  the  one  who  loves  thee  best ; 

Beloved,  let  my  tender  care  enfold  thee, 
Safe  as  a  birdling  in  a  sheltered  nest. 

Turn  not  away — let  my  love  deep  and  burning 

Fetter  thee  closely  to  my  sacred  Heart. 
Didst  thou  but  know  its  fond  and  anxious  yearning 

Oh !  thou  wouldst  never  wish  from  it  to  part. 

Is  it  too  much  that  thou  shouldst  love  me  only  ? 

Wouldst  thou  then  linger  where  earth's  treasures  are? 
Severed  from  home  and  friends,  wilt  thou  be  lonely? 

Canst  thou  not  live  with  me  from  them  afar? 

Oh !  do  not  think  that  I  will  ever  leave  thee 
Homeless  or  friendless ;  for  in  me  thou'lt  find 

Far  more  than  thou  shall  lose !  I'll  not  deceive  thee, 
My  Heart  is  tender,  merciful  and  kind. 

Deep  in  thy  soul  doth  not  a  voice  awaken 

In  thrilling  accents  answering  to  mine. 
Saying  that  now  the  world  shall  be  forsaken. 

That  I  thy  master  henceforth  shall  be  thine? 

Yes,  plighted  one,  the  vow  that  thou  hast  spoken 

Echoes  afar  beyond  the  starry  dome ! 
What  if  the  ties  of  earth  today  are  broken ! 

I  am  thy  lover  now,  my  Heavens  thy  Home. 

Rest,  chosen  one,  My  dear  love  shall  enfold  thee ! 

Lean,  trusting  soul,  upon  thy  Saviour's  breast ; 
Close  to  my  Heart  forever  will  I  hold  thee. 

Wander  no  more,  for  thou  hast  found  thy  rest. 

—Copied. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  REVEREND  FATHER 
IGNATIUS  PANKEN,  S.  J. 

Reverend  Father  Ignatius  Panken  was  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Bois  Le  Duke,  Holland,  Nov.  28,  1832.  He  was  reared  in  the 
seminary  of  St.  Michael  Gestal,  near  Bois  Le  Duke,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1849. 

He  made  an  efifort  to  enter  the  religious  life  immediately 
after  his  graduation,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  ill  health,  and,  instead,  engaged  for  several 
years  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Belgium  where,  seven  years  later, 
he  met  Reverend  Father  DeSmet,  S.  J.,  to  whom  he  offered 
himself  for  the  Indian  Missions  on  the  Missouri  River  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  was  accepted. 

He  accompanied  Father  DeSmet  to  St.  Louis,  arriving  here 
in  1857.  He  made  his  novitiate  in  May  of  that  year  at  the  Jesuit 
Monastery  of  St.  Stanislaus  at  Florissant,  in  the  same  room  he 
now  occupies  after  nearly  half  a  century  of  priestly  labor. 

After  completing  his  novitiate  he  was  sent  to  St.  Louis 
University,  then  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  street 
and  Washington  avenue,  where  for  several  years  he  taught  the 
highest  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
Philosophy  and  Theology.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  St. 
Xavier's  Church,  Sept.  20,  1862. 

After  receiving  Holy  Orders  Father  Panken  was  sent  back 
to  Florissant,  where  he  taught  the  class  of  Rhetoric  for  three 
years  in  the  Juniority  of  St.  Stanislaus  Novitiate. 

In  1865  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Parish  at  Florissant 
and  the  same  year  established  the  German  Parish  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  also  the  German  Parochial  school  of  the  same  name, 
both  of  which  experienced  a  phenomenal  growth  and  soon  out- 
numbered the  Mother  French  Parish  of  St.  Ferdinand. 

In  1867  he  was  sent  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  teach  in  St. 
Xavier's  College,  but  was  recalled  the  following  year  to  assist 
Father  John  Roes  who  was  preparing  to  build  a  new  church  in 
honor  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  the  city  of  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

In  May,  1870,  he  was  called  away  from  this  work  by  the 
Provincial  of  his  Order,  to  accompany  Father  DeSmet  to  the 
far  away  Dakotas,  there  to  establish  missions  among  the  Indians 
of  that  vast  territory.  After  a  successful  season  they  returned 
to  St.  Louis  for  the  winter,  expecting  to  resume  their  work  the 
following  Spring.  Reverend  Father  Kuppins  and  DeSmet  were 
sent  instead.  Father  DeSmet  was  sent  to  Europe  and  Father 
Panken  was  sent  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  he  officiated 
as  Pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  and  had  charge  of  Fort 
Leavenworth.     While   there   he   obtained   permission   from   the 
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U.  S.  Government  to  erect  a  new  Church  in  honor  of  St.  Ignatius 
— the  soldier's  saint.  This  was  the  first  church  ever  erected  on 
a  government  reservation,  and  still  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
perseverance  and  courage  of  its  founder. 

From  Leavenworth  he  again  returned  to  resume  the  duties 
of  a  teacher  in  St.  Louis  University, 

In  1873  Father  Panken  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  colored 
congregation  at  that  time  worshippmg  in  ine  small  chapel 
attached  to  St.  Xavier's  Church,  and  on  May  18th,  of  that  year, 
established  the  present  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth's,  over  which  he 
presided  as  pastor  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  dedication 
of  this  little  church  for  the  colored  Catholics  of  St.  Louis  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  St.  Louis.  Over  ten  thousand  Catholics  of  every 
nationality  joined  in  the  demonstration.  Every  Catholic  Society 
in  the  city  joined  in  a  street  parade.  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
Ryan  and  many  distinguished  prelates  of  the  church  participated 
in  the  ceremonies.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Father 
Panken  opened  a  parochial  school  for  colored  children  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Church.  In  October,  1880,  he  pur- 
chased a  building  at  709  North  Sixteenth  street  in  order  to  make 
more  room  for  his  rapidly  growing  school  which  he  placed  in 
charge  of  three  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Oblate  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence. Later  he  purchased  the  building  on  Morgan  street,  where 
they  lived  until  1912,  which  was  again  enlarged  in  September, 
1884,  by  a  new  three-story  addition. 

January  15,  1890,  Father  Panken  was  taken  away  from  the 
parish  he  had  established  and  sent  to  Wyoming  among  the 
Arapahoe  and  Shoshone  Indians,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years  and  was  instrumental  in  ending  the  war  between  the 
Dakota  Indians  and  the  United  States  Government. 

At  his  instance,  Chief  Black  Coal  called  a  conference  of  the 
Arapahoe  and  Shoshone  Indians  in  1891  at  which  a  protest  was 
drawn  up  and  signed,  declaring,  ''That  the  war  had  been  unjustly 
waged ;  that  these  tribes  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and 
that  they  would  not  harbor  any  of  the  malcontents."  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  enabled  Father  Panken  to  secure  for 
them  many  valuable  concessions  from  the  government  agents, 
among  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  supply  station  on 
their  reservation  which  saved  them  thirty  miles'  travel  for  their 
rations  across  the  snowy  plains  in  mid-winter. 

Father  Panken  returned  from  his  Indian  Mission  in  1891, 
and  again  resumed  charge  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Parish  where  he 
remained  until  disabled  by  ill  health  and  general  debility  in  1894. 
when  he  retired  to  the  Jesuit  Monastery  of  St.  Stanislaus  at 
Florissant,  Missouri,  where  he  died  February,  1906. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  ST.  BENEDICT  OF  SAN  FRATELLO, 
SURNAMED  THE  NEGRO 

"1  am  Black  but  Beautiful." 

Lay  Brother  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  of  the  Observance. 

St.  Benedict  was  a  native  of  a  town  near  Messina,  called  San 
Fradello,  or  St.  Filadelfo.  His  parents,  who  were  descended 
from  African  slaves  imported  into  Sicily,  were  persons  of 
exemplary  piety.  His  father,  Christopher  Manasseri,  slave  of 
a  rich  Sicilian  whose  name  he  had  taken,  was  most  fervent  in 
all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  very  charitable  to  the  poor. 
His  master,  in  consideration  of  his  good  judgment  and  rare 
probity,  placed  him  over  the  laborers  on  his  estates.  Chris- 
topher's wife,  Diana  Lacari,  was  a  virtuous  woman  and  exact  in 
the  performance  of  all  her  duties.  The  children  of  their  union 
were  destined,  like  themselves,  for  a  life  of  slavery,  but  the 
Lord  Manasseri,  their  master,  consented  to  bestow  freedom 
on  their  first  born  child,  who  was  our  Saint.  Under  the  train- 
ing of  his  pious  parents,  Benedict,  from  his  earliest  years  entered 
on  the  way  of  perfection,  from  which  he  never  swerved.  Even 
at  that  tender  age  he  was  remarkable  for  his  precocious  gravity 
tempered  by  a  heavenly  sweetness,  his  marked  taste  for  solitude, 
and  his  love  of  penance  fed  by  fervent  and  diligent  prayer 
Hence  he  passed  a  peaceful  and  innocent  childhood.  When  he 
was  scarcely  ten  years  old  he  was  called  "the  Holy  Moor"  by 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Fradello. 

As  in  his  childhood  so  in  his  youth,  Benedict  was  presented 
with  graces  and  blessings.  He  was  first  employed  in  tending 
the  flocks  of  the  Lord  Manasseri,  to  whom  his  father  was 
steward.  This  occupation  which  has  sanctified  so  many  souls 
pure  and  simple  as  himself,  was  admirably  suited  to  his  longing 
for  solitude.  Without  neglecting  any  of  his  master's  interests, 
he  gave  himself  to  prayer,  spending  long  hours  at  it,  which, 
however,  always  seemed  too  short  to  him.  On  feast  days,  when 
not  hindered  by  his  duties,  he  used  to  retire  to  some  solitary 
church  in  the  country  and  there  in  the  presence  of  our  Divine 
Lord  in  the  Tabernacle  he  gave  free  scope  to  the  heavenly  fervor 
of  his  soul. 

His  young  companions,  in  whose  games  he  took  no  part, 
used  to  turn  him  into  ridicule  on  account  of  his  color  and  the 
humble  condition  of  his  parents,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  load 
him  with  insults  and  scorn.  To  all  this  bad  treatment  Benedict 
opposed  unfailing  courage.     It  became  a  fresh  motive  to  him  to 
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turn  with  more  fervor  than  ever  to  Jesus,  the  source  of  all  con- 
solation, A\'ho  changed  his  thorns  into  roses  and  gave  him  happi- 
ness amid  tears.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Benedict,  being  now 
freed  from  slavery,  was  able  out  of  his  savings  to  buy  himself 
a  yoke  of  oxen  for  field  work.  AMth  his  earnings  he  provided 
for  his  own  wants  and  those  of  the  poor  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
were  especially  dear  to  his  compassionate  heart.  The  young 
and  pious  laborer  had  thus  spent  three  years  of  his  life  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Avhen  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  to  a  more 
perfect  state  of  life. 

Toward  the  year  1545  a  rich  young  Sicilian  nobleman,^ 
Jerome  Lanza,  retired  to  a  hermitage  not  far  from  San  Fradello 
to  sanctify  himself  by  following  to  the  letter  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis.  Several  companions  soon  joined  him  in  his  solitude, 
and  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  these  hermits  became  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  whole  neighborhood.  Now,  as  the  venerable  man 
Lanza  was  one  day  passing  by  the  spot  where  Benedict  was 
resting  with  his  fellow-laborers,  he  heard  the  latter  indulging 
in  jibes  and  sarcasm  at  Benedict's  expense,  the  Saint  answered, 
as  he  was  wont,  Avith  mildness  and  patience.  Struck  by  the 
sight,  and  doubtless  enlightened  by  God  as  to  the  treasures  of 
grace  hidden  in  the  soul  of  Benedict,  Lanza  severely  reprimanded 
his  tormentors,  saying,  "You  now  ridicule  this  poor  negro,  but 
know  that  his  name  Avill  soon  become  famous."  Then  turning 
to  the  foreman  of  the  works,  he  said,  ''I  recommend  Benedict  to 
you  because  he  will  shortly  join  me  in  order  to  become  a 
religious." 

These  words,  from  one  so  respected  as  Lanza,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  all  present,  and  Benedict  conceived  a  greater  long- 
ing for  holiness.  A  few  days  later,  being  in  the  country,  he  met 
Lanza,  who  said  to  him.  "What  are  you  doing,  Benedict?  Sell 
vour  oxen  and  come  to  the  hermitage  with  me."  The  holy 
young  m.an  took  these  words  as  a  call  from  God.  and  without 
hesitation  he  parted  with  his  few  possessions,  bade  farewell  to 
his  dear  parents  and  joined  the  disciples  of  Jerome  Lanza.  This 
was  in  L547  when  he  was  about  one-and-twenty. 

Begtm  under  such  auspices,  the  religious  life  of  our  Saint 
became  a  continual  exercise  of  every  virtue,  Avhich  God  already 
began  to  crown  with  the  glory  of  miracles.  The  pious  hermits 
soon  acquired  such  fame  for  sanctity,  and  the  crowds  that  visited 
their  hermita.sfe  were  so  considerable  that  their  solitude  was  much 
disturbed.  Four  different  times  they  changed  their  abode  in 
order  to  be  free  to  pray,  suffer  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  God 
far  from  the  tumult  of  the  world.  At  length,  going  to  a  greater 
distance  from  Messina,  they  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Palermo  amongst  the  rocks  of  Montpellegrino,  in  a  solitary  spot 
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already  made  famous  by  St.  Rosalia,  one  of  the  brightest  glories 
of  Sicily.  Here  the  venerable  Lanza  ended  his  saintly  career 
and  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord. 

The  hermits  of  St.  Francis  chose  Benedict  to  succeed  him 
as  Superior.  All  the  votes  were  thus  united  in  one  negro,  son 
of  a  slave,  the  last  of  all  in  position,  but  the  first  in  sanctity. 
His  conduct  in  the  direction  of  his  brethren  more  than  once 
proved  that  the  holy  folly  and  ignorance  of  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord  Crucified  surpass  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  prudent  of 
this  world. 

The  Congregation  of  Hermits  of  St.  Francis  had  been 
approved  in  1550  by  Pope  Julius  HL  Pius  IV,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, withdrew  this  approbation  in  1562,  and  ordered  the 
religious  either  to  separate  or  join  one  of  the  Orders  already 
existing  in  the  church.  Benedict  and  his  pious  brethren,  like 
true  sons  of  obedience,  submitted  humbly,  without  a  single 
murmur,  to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Docile  to  the  voice 
of  God  when  it  had  called  them  to  leave  all  to  follow  venerable 
Lanza,  they  now  obeyed  with  the  same  love,  when,  through  the 
medium  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  same  Divine  Voice  sum- 
moned them  to  leave  their  dear  retreat  and  enter  on  a  new  path 
of  holiness.  Benedict  was  the  first  to  give  his  brethren  the 
example  of  humble  and  filial  obedience.  He  was  at  first  unde- 
cided what  Order  to  embrace,  but  his  inclinations  at  length 
turned  toward  the  Capuchins.  However,  before  coming  to  any 
decision,  he  went  to  Palermo  to  consult  our  Lord  in  prayer. 
There  he  had  recourse  to  the  Immaculate  Queen  of  Angels. 
Prostrate  before  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  the  poor  and  of 
little  ones,  he  poured  forth  his  soul  before  his  merciful  Advocate, 
who  wa^,  to  plead  his  cause  so  effectually  with  Jesu^.  Shortly 
after,  in  the  sweet  familiarity  of  prayer,  his  Divine  Master  bade 
him  enter,  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  of  the  Observance.  Bene- 
dict presented  himself  to  them  and  vv^as  admitted  as  a  simple  lay 
brother  in  the  Convent  of  vSt.  Mary  of  Jesus,  near  Palermo. 
He  was  then  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  of  which  he  had 
spent  seventeen  in  solitude. 

The  servant  of  God  was  first  sent  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Anne  of 
Juliana,  where  he  spent  three  years.  His  superiors  then  recalled 
him  to  St.  Mary  of  Jesus,  near  Palermo,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death.  He  was  first  employed  in  the  lowly  office  of  cook,  which 
was  well  suited  to  his  attraction  for  a  life,  "hidden  with  Christ 
in  God."  The  kitchen  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  sanctuary 
whence  the  incense  of  prayer  rose  up  unceasingly  to  Heaven. 
With  supernatural  virtue  he  managed  to  combine  the  active  life 
of  Martha  with  the  sweet  repose  of  Mary.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
kind  to  his  brethren,  condescending  to  their  weakness  and  infirm- 
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ities,  exerting  himself  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  to  please  them 
in  all  things.  His  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  others  was 
only  equaled  by  his  severity  toward  himself.  Thus  did  Benedict 
take  delight  in  a  life  wholly  spent  in  charity,  hoping  to  escape 
the  notice  of  men,  but  it  pleased  God  to  glorify  him  by  the  most 
striking  miracles.  We  shall  relate  three  of  these  prodigies 
which  occurred  during  the  first  years  of  his  sojourn  at  Saint 
Mary  of  Jesus. 

Once,  when  the  Provincial  Chapter  was  being  held  in  this 
convent,  there  was  such  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  out  to  beg  and  the  com.munity  was  left  without  pro- 
visions. In  this  extremity  our  saint  was  not  discouraged,  but, 
trusting  in  that  kind  Providence  which  is  the  great  resource  of 
the  children  of  St.  Francis,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  a 
miracle.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  last  remaining 
provision  was  almost  exhausted,  he  filled  several  large  pitchers 
with  water  and  spent  the  night  in  fervent  prayer.  Next  morning 
the  pitchers  which  he  had  left  full  of  water  the  previous  evening 
were  found  full  of  fine  fish  in  such  quantities  that  they  plenti- 
fully sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  community. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  fact  occurred  in  the  same  con- 
vent on  Christmas  Day.  The  Archbishop  of  Palermo  had  come 
to  keep  the  feast  with  the  community,  and,  knowing  the  poverty 
of  the  house,  he  had  ordered  provisions  to  be  brought  for  the 
cook  to  prepare.  Benedict  spent  Christmas  night  in  praver, 
holding  loving  conversation  with  the  Divine  Child  of  Bethlehem. 
He  prolonged  his  prayer  far  into  the  morning,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  High  Mass  he  had  not  yet  set  his  foot  in  the  kitchen 
and  nothing  was  prepared  for  the  repast  which  was  to  follow 
the  Mass.  Father  Ambrose,  Vicar  of  the  Convent,  being  told 
this  by  the  other  religious,  had  search  made  everywhere  for  the 
cook,  but  in  vain.  During  High  Mass,  the  thurifer  in  swinging 
his  thurible  knocked  against  some  object  hidden  behind  a 
curtain.  On  looking  to  see  what  it  was,  he  saw  Benedict  on  his 
knees  absorbed  in  God.  He  shook  him  to  bring  him  to  himself 
and  told  him  that  the  Father  Vicar  had  been  searching  for  him 
everywhere.  The  Saint  merely  made  him  a  sign  to  be  silent  and 
continued  in  praver  till  the  end  of  the  Mass.  Then  he  went  to 
the  kitchen  and  lighted  the  fire.  The  Father  Vicar  went  after 
him  -in  a  great  hurrv  and  found  him  again  on  his  knees  wrapped 
in  prayer.  He  shook  him  violently  but  did  not  succeed  in  bring- 
ing him  to  himself  for  some  time.  In  the  meantime,  som.e  more 
of  the  brethren  came  to  the  kitchen  and  beean  to  scold  him. 
Benedict  quietly  told  them  thev  mj'eht  rino;-  for  dinner  and  p-o  to 
the  refectorv  where  the^^  would  fiiud  everything-  readv.  "How 
can  it  be?"  said  the  Father  Vicar,   "as   the   fire   is   not   even 
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lighted?"  ''The  Lord  will  not  forsake  us,"  said  Benedict.  At 
the  same  instant,  in  presence  of  all  the  brethren  and  of  the 
Archbishop,  who  had  also  come  to  the  kitchen,  two  young  men 
dressed  in  white  entered  the  kitchen,  and,  turning  up  the  sleeves 
of  their  tunics,  began  to  prepare  the.  repast.  Benedict  again 
begged  the  religious  to  go  to  the  refectory.  Hardly  were  they 
seated  at  table  than  the  dishes  were  served  perfectly  prepared  by 
the  hands  of  angels.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  astonishment  and 
bewilderment  of  the  fortunate  witnesses  of  such  a  prodigy. 

One  day,  when  Benedict  was  in  want  of  wood  for  the 
kitchen,  he  went  to  the  neighboring  mountain  to  get  some.  It 
happened  that  a  late  storm  had  thrown  down  a  very  large  tree 
that  no  man  could  move  by  himself.  The  saint  took  the  tree  on 
his  shoulders  and  carried  it  away  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mere  faggot.  His  brethren  asked  him  how  he  could  have 
carried  such  a  weight.  The  Saint  simply  answered  that  he 
wanted  it  for  the  kitchen  fire. 

In  1578  the  Friars  Minor  of  the  Observance  of  the  Province 
of  Sicily  held  their  Chapter  at  Palermo.  Having  erected  the 
Convent  of  St.  Mary  of  Jesus  into  a  house  of  the  Reform,  they 
thought  of  choosing  as  Guardian  of  the  community  the  humble 
cook,  Benedict  the  Moor,  a  poor  and  ignorant  man,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographers,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  When  the 
hermits  of  Montpellegrino  chose  Benedict  to  succeed  Lanza,  this 
was  already  a  mark  of  high  esteem  for  the  poor  negro  who  had 
always  been  so  despised  for  being  the  son  of  a  slave.  However, 
this  was  only  a  small  community  made  up  of  lowly  hermits  all 
laymen  like  himself.  But  now  it  was  a  question  of  governing  a 
numerous  community  of  religious  for  the  most  part  priests,  and 
the  Province  was  not  then  wanting  in  men  of  virtue,  wisdom  and 
capacity  for  such  a  charge.  Nevertheless,  his  Superiors,  guided 
by  the  spirit  of  God  rather  than  by  the  lights  of  human  wisdom, 
justly  deemed  that  the  eminent  holiness  of  Benedict,  his  super- 
natural lights  and  well  known  prudence,  would  amply  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  acquired  knowledge  and  that  on  this  occasion 
it  was  fitting  to  make  an  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  which 
wisely  ordained  that  lay  brothers  shall  never  be  appointed  to 
posts  of  superiority. 

The  more  the  brethren  rejoiced  at  this  election,  the  more 
was  Benedict  covered  with  shame  and  confusion.  He  begged, 
he  implored,  he  pleaded  his  natural  incapacity,  his  ignorance  on 
every  subject,  the  impropriety  of  placing  a  simple  lay  brother 
at  the  head  of  religious  vested  with  the  priestly  character  and 
reverenced  for  their  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  precept  of  holy 
obedience  was  alone  capable  of  overcoming  the  saint's  resistance. 
The  fears  entertained  by  this  great  servant  of  God  were  founded 
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on  that  truth  taught  by  St.  Bernard,  "However  irreproachable 
may  be  the  manner  of  entering  on  a  charge,  however  pure  may 
have  been  the  first  intention,  we  should  always  fear  and  fear 
exceedingly,  for  all  those  who  begin  by  the  spirit  do  not  end  by 
the  spirit,  many  end  by  the  flesh." 

The  conduct  of  St.  Benedict  in  this  office,  which  his  humility 
had  so  much  dreaded,  fully  justified  the  choice  of  his  Superiors. 
His  government  was  based  on  love  for  his  brethren  and  sincere 
contempt  for  himself.  He  had  none  of  that  bitter  zeal  which 
often  accompanies  the  spirit  of  exact  observance  in  souls  less 
perfect  than  his  own.  He  corrected  with  humility  and  charity, 
as  St.  Francis  ordains.  Mildness  of  manner  always  tempered 
the  firmness  he  was  at  times  obliged  io  maintain.  Hence,  it  was 
impossible  to  withstand  the  sweetness  of  his  words.  His 
admonitions  always  produced  great  fruit  in  the  souls  of  others. 
Moreover,  in  his  corrections  he  always  had  a  view  to  the  char- 
acter, temperament  and  position  of  each  one.  If  he  had  to  give 
an  admonition  to  those  who  were  priests,  he  represented  to  them 
with  humility  and  gravity  their  learning,  their  good  qualities, 
and  the  character  with  which  they  were  invested,  and  then  repre- 
sented to  them  the  disedification  and  surprise  which  they  caused 
to  the  young  religious  by  their  transgressions  of  the  rule.  Far 
from  irritating  them,  such  language  touched  their  hearts,  and 
left  room  for  nothing  but  gratitude  toward  so  charitable  and 
vigilant  a  Superior. 

Benedict  always  showed  himself  respectful  toward  priests, 
charitable  to  lay  brothers,  condescending  to  novices,  and  full  of 
affability  to  every  one.  Therefore,  he  was  respected,  loved  and 
obeyed  by  all,  and  no  one  was  tempted  to  abuse  that  spirit  of 
humility  which  led  the  holy  Superior  to  humble  himself  before 
all.  One  day  it  happened  that  he  punished  a  novice  for  a  serious 
fault  of  which  the  latter  was  afterward  proved  to  be  innocent. 
The  saint  fell  on  his  knees  before  him  and  humbly  begged  his 
pardon.  This  act,  far  from  lessening  his  authority,  v/as  a  sub- 
ject of  admiration  and  edification  to  all.  In  his  administration 
Benedict  never  lost  sight  of  these  words  of  our  Lord,  "Seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  to  you."  Leaving  to  God  the  temporal  care  of  his 
community,  he  trusted  solely  in  Divine  Providence,  and  was 
only  solicitous  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis  among  his 
brethren  and  to  excite  them  to  fervor.  He  who  has  enjoined 
His  servants  to  have  no  care  for  the  morrow,  was  pleased,  on 
many  occasions,  to  justify  the  filial  confidence  of  our  saint.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  one  instance  related  by  his 
biographers.  Benedict  had  recommended  to  the  brother  porter 
never  to  refuse  alms  to  any  beggar,  and,  it  must  be  owned  that 
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the  poor  creatures  took  advantage  of  this.  One  day  when  the 
porter  had  given  away  all  the  bread  he  had,  others  coming  up 
he  sent  them  away  saying  he  had  no  more  to  give.  The 
beggars  were  going  away  much  disappointed  when  they  met  the 
Saint,  who  at  once  called  them  back  and  asked  the  porter  why  he 
had  refused  charity  to  the  poor  of  Jesus  Christ.  "Father 
Guardian,"  replied  the  porter,  ''I  have  counted  all  the  loaves,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  bread  left  for  the  religious."  "No  matter," 
said  Benedict,  "give  alms  to  these  poor  men  and  the  Providence 
of  God  will  not  fail  us."  The  porter  obeyed,  took  ten  loaves  and 
g-ave  them  away.  When  meal  time  came  he  counted  the  loaves 
that  remained,  and  lo !  he  found  more  loaves  than  there  were 
before. 

To  charity  and  humility  in  governing,  Benedict  added  the 
virtue  of  complete  trust  in  Providence  and  the  example  of  every 
religious  virtue.  He  might  always  be  seen  the  first  in  the  choir 
and  at  all  exercises  of  community,  the  first  to  visit  the  sick,  the 
first  to  wash  the  feet  of  religious  who  were  on  their  travels. 
If  anyone  was  wanted  to  help  in  the  kitchen,  to  wash  the  dishes, 
to  carry  wood  and  water,  to  sweep  the  convent,  to  dig  in  the 
garden,  or  to  go  out  begging,  the  Saint  always  offered  himself 
and  never  ordered  his  brethren  to  do  anything  which  he  had  not 
first  done  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  God  well 
knew  that  the  activity  of  Martha,  even  when  imposed  by  charity, 
is  dangerous  to  the  soul  unless  accompanied  and  sustained  by  the 
recollection  of  Mary.  Hence  he  spent  in  prayer  all  the  time  left 
free  from  the  duties  of  his  charge  and  the  exercise  of  works  of 
charity. 

When  his  trienniate  was  ended,  Benedict  went  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Chapter  at  Girgenti.  On  hearing  that  he  was  coming, 
the  people  of  that  city  were  overjoyed.  They  could  speak  of 
nothing  but  "the  Holy  Moor"  and  the  marvels  of  his  life.  They 
stationed  men  on  the  road  to  watch  for  his  arrival.  When  he 
drew  near  the  city,  the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  chief 
inhabitants,  followed  by  a  great  crowd,  went  forth  to  meet  him. 
Some  kissed  his  garments,  others  begged  his  prayers,  whilst  all 
admired  the  modesty  and  profound  humility  of  the  man  of  God, 
in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  triumph. 

At  this  Chapter  Benedict  was  released  from  the  office  of 
Guardian  and  chosen  Vicar  of  the  same  convent  as  well  as  master 
of  novices.  In  the  direction  of  the  novices  our  Saint  gave  proofs 
of  that  unalterable  mildness  and  consummate  prudence  which 
might  be  expected  from  his  virtues  and  the  extraordinary  gifts 
with  which  our  Lord  had  endowed  him.  The  novices  found  in 
him  an  enlightened  counsellor  and  a  safe  guide,  as  well  as  a  most 
tender  father.     It  was  now  plain  to  what  a  high  degree  he  pos- 
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sessed  the  gift  of  infused  science.  Wonderfully  taught  in  the 
school  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  breathes  where  He  will,  he  was 
accustomed  after  Matins  to  explain  to  the  novices  and  clerics  the 
lessons  of  Holy  Scripture  recited  in  choir.  He  used  to  develop 
the  hidden  meanings  of  the  inspired  writings  with  surprising 
facility.  If  any  difficulty  was  proposed  to  him  he  immediately 
explained  it,  making  use  even  of  the  very  terms  of  the  schools, 
and  sometimes  grounding  his  answers  on  long  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures  to  the  amazement  of  the  most  learned.  Several 
masters  of  theology  came  to  consult  him  on  very  difficult  ques- 
tions, and  returned  in  astonishment  at  his  enlightened  answers. 

To  the  gift  of  infused  knowledge  our  Saint  added  that  of 
reading  the  secrets  of  hearts.  'He  made  known  to  the  novices 
their  temptations  when  they  dared  not  mention  them,  and  helped 
them  to  overcome  the  same.  Father  Louis  of  Alcamo,  when  a 
novice  under  the  Saint's  direction,  was  strongly  tempted  to  return 
to  the  world.  He  was  quite  full  of  the  thought  when  the  servant 
of  God  sent  for  him.  JBenedict  spoke  to  him  in  moving  terms 
of  the  misfortune  it  would  be  to  forsake  the  service  of  God, 
and  then  added,  "And  you,  my  son,  why  do  you  let  yourself  be 
tempted  to  return  to  the  world?"  The  astonished  novice  replied, 
"How  could  you  know  of  my  intention?"  "A  little  bird  informed 
me,"  answered  the  Saint.  The  novice  then  owned  that  he  had 
indeed  entertained  the  idea,  but  immediately  the  temptation  left 
him,  and  he  had  the  happiness  to  persevere  in  his  holy  vocation. 

When  the  time  of  his  charge  had  expired,  Benedict  was 
again  sent  to  the  kitchen,  happy  beyond  expression  to  find  once 
more  in  that  humble  employment  the  life  of  obedience,  the  hidden 
and  obscure  life  which  was  the  object  of  all  his  desires.  Never- 
theless, the  fame  of  his  sanctity  did  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  the 
charms  of  his  solitude  as  much  as  he  wished.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  Palermo  often  came  to  the  door  of  his 
kitchen  to  recommend  themselves  to  his  prayers.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Montalto,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  himself,  esteemed 
themselves  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  servant 
of  God  whose  counsels  they  received  as  most  precious  treasures. 
Thus  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  Jesus  was  daily  besieged  by 
crowds  who  came  to  the  Saint.  The  educated  came  to  seek  light, 
the  afflicted  to  be  consoled,  the  sick  to  be  cured,  and  the  poor 
to  ask  alms.  These  calls  were  so  frequent  that  the  porter  was 
often  quite  tired  and  annoyed  at  having  to  ring  the  bell  so  often 
for  Benedict.  But  the  Saint  whose  heart  was  all  compassion, 
bore  with  these  incessant  interruptions  and  received  all  his 
visitors  with  unwearied  charity.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
the  bell  was  rung  merely  to  try  his  patience.     The  Saint  came 
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down,  and,  finding  that  he  had  been  deceived,  went  back  not  in 
the  least  ruffled. 

We  might  say  much  more  about  the  admirable  virtues  of  our 
Saint,  but  our  limited  space  will  not  allow  it.  We  will,  however, 
mention  some  edifying  facts.  Benedict  had  inherited  his  Seraphic 
Father's  spirit  of  poverty.  This  virtue  shone  marvelously  in  all 
that  was  alotted  for  his  use.  He  understood  and  faithfully  prac- 
ticed it  to  its  utmost  refinement.  If  he  spoke  of  things  appropri- 
ated to  his  use,  he  never  said,  "mine,"  but  "ours,"  thus  indicating 
that  the  object  belonged  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself. 

This  mode  of  expression,  which  is  used  in  all  fervent  com- 
munities, is  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  a  mark  of  meanness  of 
spirit.  On  the  contrary,  this  perfection  in  language  betokens  a 
great  delicacy  of  soul  and  perfect  interior  disappropriation. 

Our  Lord  was  pleased  to  show  by  a  miracle  how  pleasing 
to  Him  was  Benedict's  love  of  poverty,  even  in  the  least  things. 
When  he  was  cook  he  observed  that  some  of  the  young  scholastics 
in  washing  the  dishes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Order, 
were  not  careful  enough  to  save  scraps  remaining  from  the  meal, 
and  let  them  be  wasted  in  the  water.  Urged  by  his  zeal,  the  man 
of  God  said  to  them,  "I  beg  of  you,  my  brothers,  not  to  waste 
the  remains  of  which  you  take  so  little  account,  but  rather  save 
them  for  the  poor,  as  it  is  the  blood  of  those  who  gave  us  an  alms 
for  the  love  of  God."  The  young  religious,  considering  his 
delicacy  of  conscience  to  be  exaggerated,  took  no  notice  of  his 
words.  The  Saint  then  took  up  the  small  broom  with  which 
he  cleaned  the  sink,  and  to  which  some  scraps  of  food  were 
sticking,  and  said  to  the  scholastics,  "See,  my  children,  whether 
I  have  not  told  you  truly,"  and  as  he  squeezed  the  broom,  a 
quantity  of  blood  oozed  out.  The  young  religious  were  amazed 
at  this  wonderful  fact,  and  its  authenticity  was  proved  in  the 
process  of  canonization  in  Rome  in  1715. 

St.  Benedict  had  a  great  spirit  of  interior  and  exterior  morti- 
fication. Like  his  Seraphic  Father,  he  kept  seven  Lents  in  the 
year,  so  that  his  fast  was  continual.  At  the  common  table  he 
contented  himself  with  tasting  the  dishes,  hardly  eating  a  morsel. 
He  used  to  say  that  the  real  way  to  mortify  ourselves  does  not 
consist  in  depriving  ourselves  of  food,  but  in  leaving  it  after  hav- 
ing tasted  a  little.  He  added  that  it  was  right  to  taste  food  given 
as  alms  out  of  gratitude  to  the  donors  and  to  give  them  pleasure. 
He  lacerated  his  innocent  flesh  with  hair  shirts  and  severe  dis- 
ciplines, so  that  the  walls  of  his  cell  were  sprinkled  with  his 
blood. 

The  great  Mysteries  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Divine  Eucharist  were  the  habitual  subjects  of  his  meditations 
and  prayers.     He  had  a  particular  devotion  to  the  Immaculate 
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Queen  of  Angels,  to  the  Archangel  St.  Michael,  and  to  his 
Seraphic  Father,  St.  Francis.  He  also  had  a  special  affection 
and  veneration  for  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  for  St.  Ursula  and 
her  glorious  legion  of  virgins. 

Benedict  was  the  very  patron  of  the  poor  man,  of  whom  it  is 
written  that  ''God  hears  the  desires  of  his  heart."  He  frequently 
multiplied  the  food  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Often  on  his  return 
from  Palermo,  where  he  had  been  begging  for  wine,  he  was  seen 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  all  those  who  asked  him  for  drink  on  the 
road,  and  yet  on  arriving  at  the  convent  his  vessel  of  wine  was 
as  full  as  if  he  had  given  away  none. 

During  his  lifetime  he  cured  sick  persons  of  every  kind,  the 
dropsical,  the  scrofulous,  the  blind  and  dumb,  and  sick  persons 
at  the  point  of  death.  Many  mothers  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth 
owed  their  lives  to  his  prayers.  The  process  of  his  canonization 
even  mentions  cases  of  many  dead  persons  raised  to  life.  We 
may  also  add  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  a  great  power  over  evils, 
which  God  bestowed  on  this  hero  of  humility. 

Such-  was  the  fame  of  his  miracles  that  whenever  he  left 
the  Convent,  the  people  crowded  around  him  to  kiss  his  hands, 
touch  his  poor  habit,  and  ask  his  prayers.  To  escape  these 
mxarks  of  respect,  he  traveled  as  much  as  possible  by  night,  with 
his  capuce  drawn  down  over  his  forehead,  so  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nized. But  glory  followed  the  Saint  the  more  he  tried  to  fly 
from  it,  and  Benedict,  the  docile  instrument  of  Divine  Power 
and  mercy,  wrought  immense  good  in  dealing  with  souls.  Nor 
is  this  surprising,  for  the  authority  of  his  miracles  and  his 
sanctity  gave  an  irresistible  power  to  his  words. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1589,  St.  Benedict  fell  seri- 
ously ill  and  learned  by  revelation  that  the  end  of  his  course  was 
at  hand.  He  even  knew  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  last  passage.  At  that  awful  moment  he  received  the  Last 
Sacraments  and  enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  bliss  which 
was  to  be  his  portion.  On  the  fourth  of  April,  he  calmly  expired, 
having  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  uttered  these  words  of  his 
dying  Saviour,  'Xord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
He  was  about  sixty-three  years  of  age.  The  Saint  was  interred 
in  the  vault  of  the  Convent.  There  was  a  great  concourse  of 
people  at  his  tomb,  several  sick  persons  were  cured,  and  many 
dead  restored  to  life.  The  fame  of  St.  Benedict  spread  from 
Sicily  into  the  rest  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  America,  the  poor  slaves  of  his  race,  who, 
during  his  life,  had  been  the  objects  of  his  most  fervent  prayers, 
chose  him  for  their  protector  and  patron.  Three  years  after  his 
death  his  body  was  taken  out  of  the  common  burial  place  and 
found  incorrupt,  exhaling  a  celestial  odor  which  filled  the  whole 
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church  and  convent.  In  1611  it  was  placed  in  a  chapel  in  the 
church,  to  be  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  In  1713 
the  Senate  of  Palermo  chose  our  Saint  as  protector  of  the  city. 
Benedict  XIV  beatified  him  "in  1743,  and  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1807,  Pius  VII  enrolled  him  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Saints. 

The  body  of  St.  Benedict  the  Moor  now  reposes  in  the  church 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  of  Jesus,  near  the  City  of  Palermo. 
The  feast  of  St.  Benedict  is  kept  on  this  day  throughout  the 
whole  Order,  by  the  Friars  of  the  Observance  as  a  double  of  the 
second  class,  by  the  Conventuals  as  a  greater  double,  and  by  the 
Capuchins  as  a  double. 

The  life  of  St.  Benedict  the  Moor  unveils  to  us  the  whole 
meaning  of  those  mysterious  words  of  our  Lord,  "I  thank  Thee, 
My  Father,  because  Thou  has  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  to  little  ones."  Let  us 
ask  Jesus,  Who  is  the  Light  of  the  humble  and  simple-hearted, 
that  He  would  deign  to  make  us  understand  and  relish  these 
words  of  wisdom  and  life. 

In  truth  through  the  whole  life  of  this  Saint  shines  forth 
that  admirable  simplicity  which  St.  Francis  tells  us  is  "The 
Daughter  of  Grace,  the  Sister  of  Wisdom,  the  Mother  of  Justice." 
The  Saint  most  earnestly  cultivated  in  himself,  and  loved  in 
others,  that  holy  simplicity  which  is  the  Daughter  of  Grace,  the 
Sister  of  Wisdom,  and  the  Mother  of  Justice.  The  Most  Holy 
Father  required  this  of  the  learned  brothers  and  the  lay  brothers, 
believing  it  to  be  not  opposed  to  wisdom,  but  her  true  sister. 
Hence,  in  his  praises  of  the  virtues,  he  said,  "Hail,  thou  Queen 
Wisdom,  God  bless  thee,  together  with  thy  pure  Sister,  Holy 
Simplicity." 

DEO  GRATIAS— THANKS  BE  TO  GOD. 
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